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THE FATE OF THE OAK. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 
The Owl to her mate is eallivg, 
‘The River his hoarse song sings, 
But the Oak is marked tor falling, | 
That has stood for a hundred springs. 
Hark! a blow,--aud a dull sound tollows; 
A secoud,—he bows his head; 
A third,—aud the Wood’s dark hollows 
Now know that their King is dead, 
His arms from the trunk are rivens— 
His body all barked and squared,— 
And he’s now, like a telon, driven, 
ln chains, to the srong dock-yard, 
through the middle, and turred, 
For the ribs of a trigate tree, 
And he’s caulked, and pitched, and burned, 
And now-—he is fit for sea! 
Oh! now—with his wings outspread 
Like a ghost (ifa ghost may be) 
He will triumph again, thoogh dead, 
Aud be dreaded im every sea. 
The lightning will blaze about, 
And wrap him in flaming pride, 
And the thunder-loud cannon will shout 
In the fight, trom his bold broadside. 
And when be has fought,—and won, 
And been honoured from shore to shore, 
And his journey on Earth is done,-- 
Why, what can he ask for more? 
There is nought that a king can claim, 
Or a poet or warrior bold, 
Save a rhyme, and a short-lived name, 
And to mix with the common mould! 
Friendship’s Offering. 
TALES. 

THE SPANISH LADY. 
The Story of the Lady Olivia de Casiro. 

It is strange, and often lamentable, to consi- 
der the influence which public events have 
upon private fortunes. do not now 
che widows made by war, or of the other many 
and dreadful sufferings which that awf+ scourge 
inflicts upon humanity. The stretm of the 
public destinies carries upon its boom many a 
private shallop; sometimes aided ly Its current, 
and adorned by its course of beuty, and far 
more often, after a long succesion of perils, 
wrecked and utterly destroyer 

Who, but a sooth-sayer, ‘ould have seen 
any connexion between the *rtunes of Herbett 
Meynell, the son of the :nglish knight and 
name, born and bred in ™Mgland,—and_ those 
of Donna Olivia de Cast the daughter of a 
Spanish grandee, whos only migrations had 
been between her fath*’s castle in Old Castile, 
and his palace at Mari? And vet these two 
persons fixed the fe of each other’s lives.— 
And what brought#em together? The course 

f public events. 
° yeynell’s father had been one 
of those gentleren, of knightly families, who 
bought the herditary knighthood which James 
I. constitute for pecuniary purposes, under 
the title of honet. He was a favourite of the 
king, and » son was bred up very much about. 
the perso? Prince Charles. Sir Herbert was 
thus, at t® period of his father’s death, which 
happene in the year 1620, when he was about 
two-an-twenty years old, far from being the 
coarse“Finstructed, unmannerly bumkin, the 
whic’ Mere country gentlemen of England, 
alm*t Universrlly were at that day. He inad 
be! bred about the court, and among the best 
en there. He had great natural advantages, 
-d he had cultivated them, whether of body or 
f mind, to the utmost. Accordingly, at the 
time that he succeeded to the very large pro- 
perty of his father,—another advantage of the 
extent of which he was fully conscious,—he was 
one of the most accomplished gallants of the 
court—in which he fixed his residence. Com- 


ing frome the midland, he had family connec- 
tions with the lord of the ascendant, Bucking- 
ham; and, although not by office one of his re- 
tainers, he was constantly about his person,and 
was considered as one of his most favoured 
followers. 

Accordingly, when that most extraordinary 


expedition, the prince’s journey to Spain, was 
resolved on, Sir Herbert was singled out as one 
of the galaxy of noble and gallant persons who 
were to go direct to Spain, and form the re- 
tinue of the prince during his residence at Mad- 
rid. Buckingham had originally wished that 
he should accompany them; but as their escort 
was literally limited to three—Sir Francis Cot- 
tington, Sir Kichard Graham, and Endymion 
Porter—this was found to be impossible. We 
went out, however, with Lord Denbigh, Lord 


Kensington, Lord Cecil, Lord Howard, and the 
other young nobles who formed the court of 
the prince at Madrid. 


ty, wit, wealth and rank, congregated together 
than in this cortege. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose eminence itself had originally 
arisen from his advantages of person, was at 
this time, in the very zenith of manhood, and 


an unparalleled course of continued success had 
jadded all the visvaze—the animation, buoyan- 
icy, and brilliancy—which are the usual attend- 
ants on good fortune. The young noblemen who 
had followed the prince to Madrid, were the 
tery elite of the court. They had been singled 
dut with reference to their showy and imposing 
qualities; amd, though the prince himself al- 
ready indicated that cold and reserved temper, 
Which afterwards proved of so much detriment 
dyring the course of his ill-fated life, yet it 
ctuld searcely have been possible for Francis 
l.\or Henri Qautre to have gathered around hin 
a jetinue more distinguished for grace, vivaci- 
ty,and Pair de cour. 

but, even among these, Sir Herbert Meynell 
stcbd prominent. He was, at this time, scarcely 
fiv-and-twenty. Tall, graceful, and athletic in 
forn—with the eye of a falcon, yeta smile soft, 
and penetrating asthat ofa woman; 
bret, too, under the eye of Buckingham, with 
this model of courtly grace and gallantry con- 


- starf'y in view, that he had imbibed much of 


Manner, which even Ins ene- 
mies admit Buckingham to have possessed, and 
still less wonder that he should also have con- 
tracted some of those vices which even his best 
friends have never denied. Such was Sir Her- 
bert Meynell, at the time thathe arrived at 
the court of Spain, in person and outward man- 
ner; what he was in heart, the following narra- 
tive will probably show :— 

It was in the month of May, 1623, that a 
bull-fight was held at Madrid, for the purpose 
of displaying this national exhibition to the 
Prince of Wales. Splendidly as these shows 
were always got up, especially when honoured 
by the royal presence, the magnificence was re- 
doubled on the present occasion, as may very 
naturally be supposed. And, indeed, if the 
object were to display to the English prince 
an exhibition of Spanish character, no means so 
well calculated for the purpose could have been 
chosen. It went, indeed, a little farther than 
was, probably, intended; for all the points of 
that character that were displayed, were not, 
perhaps, quite in consonance with the ideas of 
the prince. | 


Certainly, in those days, a public bull-fght 
might be considered a condensation, upon one 
spot, ofall the most prominent parts of the na- 
tional disposition in Spain. The love of dis- 
play—not the light, gay, and giddy feeling of 
the Frenchman—but more grave, more solid, I 
had almost said solemn—partaking rather of the 
natute of the tournament of old days than of the 
ball room of modern times,—with such feelings 
did the Spanish cavaliers enter the arena,dress- 
ed splendidly, but rigidly nationaliy,* and, 
casting up their eyes tothe galleries, loaded 
with beauty, which stretched around the enclo- 
sure, above,—await with proudly swelling 
hearts the signal which was to give them the 
opportunity of exhibiting their persons and 
their powers to such fair beholders. 

And these very beauties formed in themselves 
no trivial portion of the exhibition. The ladies 
of the court accustomed to mix freely in socie- 
ty, were there very much as the belles of Lon- 
don or Paris go to the opera; but the great ma- 


jority were persons who, exalted though they 


Never, perhaps, was there more youth, beau-. 
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| might be in rank, yet, living only in private 
“hfe, were subject to the many and minute re- 
sirctions, which the modes of life, then pre- 
valent in Spain, enforced. ‘To these a bull-fight 
was a gala looked to with eagerness, and enjoys 


ed with delight. With all the advantages of 
too in a position conspicuous,. 
yet, at the same time, not painfully se, from 
its being occupied by all alike, few things could 
be more dazzling than this circle of loveliness 
and brillianey. The Spanish ladies are, or, at 
least, then were, peculiarly fitted for this spe- 
cies of exhibition. Less light, lively, and vivid 
than the French, they probably shone less in 
the ball-room or the sa/on; but their full, deep, 
Cleopstra-like order of beauty admirably be- 
came a position such as this, where they sat as 
the arbitresses and rewarders of the exertions 
of their preux. There is something in the re- 
pose oa Spanish woman’s countenance, indi- 
cating, as it does, the slumber of profound, fer- 
vent, even fierce, passion beneath, which im- 
presses the mind more than almost any other 
description of beauty. 

Ugen a foreigner, especially, this effect is 
strom and the bold and loose gallants of the 
Englisis court had not looked upon the fair 
Iberiavs unmoved; and, if report spoke truly, 
they had not failed to push the advantages of 
their position to the utmost. These advantages 
were many and great. Not only the romantic 
nature of the prince’s journey had tended to 
draw the curiosity of all Madrid upon himself 
and every one belonging to him; but, as they 


were angen they were supposed to be, to 


a certain tent, privileged persons, and were 
held excus€d from man of those formalities and 
regulations of etiquette, which tend so much 
to throw impediments in the way of speedy 
acquaintance. It is possible, indeed, that this 
exemption was readily granted by persons who 
thought tiat there might be worse arrange— 


ments ‘oa, for their daughters to accompany 
the infanta to England, as the wives of the 
prince’s courtiers. At all events, there seem- 
ed to be a general understanding that the En- 
glishmen were not expected thoroughly to con- 
form to all the niceties of Spanish etiquette— 
an understanding to which the young ladies 
were very willing to accede, and the young 
genttemen not at all. It may be supposed, in- 
deed, that these last could by no means highly 
approve of stich arrangements; and they hated 
their visiters, therefore, w tha very cordial and 
hospitable hatred. Indeed, the chivf enjoy- 
ment which the cavaliers promised to them- 
selves in this bull fight, was, that for once, they 
would be the sole objects of attraction, as their 
foreign rivals, of course, did not come into the 
arena. ‘I wish to heaven they would,’ mutter- 
ed one of the combatants, ‘the world would 
then see the difference between a true Castil- 
lian and those northern savages.’ Perbaps, it 
may not be considered quite a fair ground of 
contempt, that the foreigners did not under- 
stand this peculiarly Spanish exercise; but, 
even in our days, the same spirit exists: an En- 
glishman despises a Frenchman, because he 
cannot defend himself with his fists, and a 
Frenchman an Englisman because he cannot 
fight witha rapier. 

The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckon- 
ed without their host. That division of the 
gallery in which the court sat, attracted more 
eyes than ever court at bull-fight had done be- 
fore, and it was not unnatural to attribute this 
to the presence of the prince, of Buckingham, 
and of the gallant retinue by which they were 
attended. The feats in the arena were as dan. 
gerous, as skilful, and as gallant as usual; but 
the interest of the fair spectators in the vicissi- 
tudes of the fight was far less keenly excited. 
The cavaliers were furious, but it was quite na- 
tural—for bull-fights they saw frequently; but 
princes-errant and their train formed a sight 
most unusual, indeed. 

The Englishmen, themselves, however, were 
warmly interested by the fine and daring spec- 
tacle which was passing before their eyes. As 
for its being cruel also, few people think the 
worse of any sport for that, even now. But 


known by the great. Meynell «lone saw but 
little of the fight. The bull made a splendid 
first rush, and as Sir Hubert was moving onward 
to get a fuller view of what would next happen, 
his eye lighted upon an object which put bull, 
and cavaliers, and matadores out of his head in 
an instant, It was a young lady of about eigh- 
teen. She was just seate:! outside of the space 
encjosed for the court and its followers. Being 
a little in front of where Meynell had been 
standing, he had not observed her tiil, as he 
was moving forward, a part of his dress becom- 
ing hitched upon the rail, he turned back to 
disengsge it; afd then his eyes rested upon the 
loveliest face which, till then, they had ever 
beheld. The English court was, in the reign 
of James I.; undoubtedly remarkable for the 
degree of beauty which adorned it. But Mey- 
nell felt in an instant that any thing so lovely 
as this he had never seen. A picture of this 
lady hangs in the gallery of Arlescot Hall; but 
it 1s in several respects different from what she 
was at this time. There was health as well as 
beauty, in the cheek; and, in lieu of that deep 
and deSojate sadness which strikes every one 
so vividly \s existing in the eyes of that picture, 
there were the brightness and animation of an 
unclouded spirit, and the pride of a beauty, a 
noble and a Spaniurd—mitigated and qualified, 
however, by an expression both of sensitive- 
ness and kindly feeling. She was speaking at 
the moment Meynell first caughi sight of her, 
and pointing out something in the arena, to a 
lady who appeared io be her mother. The 
sweet, soft, and musical tone of her voice—the 
beauty of her lips as they moved in speaking, 
and displayed, from time to time, the exqusite 
teeth within—the formation of the rounded and 
delicate arm, as it was outstretched in the act 
of pointing—and, almost above all, the hand 
itself that pointed—the whole picture, in short, 
struck Meynell with the keenest admiration 
and delight;—he stopped short, and, after a 
few moments, atew near to the rail—and sat 
down within » few p:ces of this enchanting vi. 
sion. 

Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use 
a homely but expressive phrase, somewhat 
taken ab ck by the sudden view of a creature 
so inexpressibly lovely. But he was net a man 
to lose his self possession—or, at least, not 
speedily to regain it—even under such circum- 
stances as these, He looked, and looked again 
—to ascertain whether his first glance had de- 
ceived him: on the contrary, the more he gazed, 
the more he admired. His thoughts ran back 
to the memory of the English beauties whom 
he had wooed—but none couid compare with 
this peerless Spaniard, He scanned the pecu- 
liar points of her natio val beauty, and thought 
them so many ingredients of perfection. The 
ideas which Byron has since put in such beau- 
ful verse, filled his mind:— 


how much 
Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her 
cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous 
clutch! 
Who round the North for paler dames would 
seek? 
How poor their forms appear!—how languid, 
wan, and weak! 


Meynell was not a man to let his admiration 
long remain unknown to its object. *{ will 
wait,’ thought he, ‘a little while for an oppor- 
tunity to accost her—and, if it does not occur, 
I will make one.’. It did occur, however; 
and that speedily. 

The combat had been going on for some time, 
eagerly gazed upon by the lady, but not in the 
least looked at by Sir Herbert, who, on the 
contrary, was occupied in watching the varia. 
tions of her speaking face, as the eventsin the 
arena below fluctuated. On asudden she turn. 
pale as death, and uttered an exclamation 
amounting to ascream—and, at the same mo- 
ment, there seemed to be astrong movement of 
anxiety and horror pervading the assembly, — 
Meynell looked up, and saw that the bull was 
making a furious rush at a cavalier whose horse 


then the very meaning of the term was not 


was desperately wounded, and who was himself 
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hurt. From the incapacity of the horse to 
move quickly, the destruction of the rider seem- 
ed inevitable, and just as he disappeared from 
the sight of Meynell, in consequence of coming 
too near to the gallery in which he sat for his 
eye to reach the ground—it was evident that 
the cavalier was falling from his horse back- 
wards; the bull having already reached and at- 
tacked it infront. The lady leaned back in her 
seat, and, covering her face with her hands, 
trembled violently. Meynell sprang forwards, 
and, with some little difficulty, reached the 
edge of the gallery. He was just in time to be- 
hold the rescue of the cavalier. The bull had 
already stooped to gore him, when one of his 
comrades, rushing in at full speed, wounded 
the bull, and drew him off to another part of 
the arena, 

Meynell immediately returned to his previous 
seat, and, leaning over, said to the lady—‘Calm | 
yourself, madam, he is safe.’ 

She withdrew her hands from before her eyes, 
and seeing the young Englishman, whom she 
hag observed spring forward at the moment of 
alarm, she answered, with the animation of still 
remaining fear, ‘Are you certain sir? I saw that 
terrible animal close uopn him!’ ‘Fair lady, I 
assure you, I saw the cavalier rise, and he was 
but slightly hurt; the gentleman, whom you see | 
yonder on the chesnut horse, came in time to 
rescue him.’ 

The conversation having once begun, Mey- 
nell took sufficient care that it should not drop. 
At first, he was rather hampered by his diffi- 
culty in speaking Spanish; and he complained 
of his being a poor Englishman, who had not 
been long enough in Spain to overcome his 
northern ignorance, in a manner which an- 
nounced that he wasone of the prince’s suite— 
a fact which, as he well knew, was at that mo- 


Spain. 


ment more likely to forward him in his suit with 
any lady in Madrid, than if he had been a gran- 
dee of the first class. But he did not yet know 
Olivia de Castro, or he would have felt how lit- 
tle impression such things as that made upon 
her mind. She relieved him, however, on the 
score of language, by asking him whether he 
spoke French. ‘My mother,’ she added, look- 
ing towards her, ‘is a Frenchwoman, and her 
language is, consequently, as familiar to me as 
my own.’ 

At this Sir Heerbert was delighted, for he 
fully felt the excéeding disadvantages of having 
so faulty a weapon as a language which he im- 
perfectly understood. ‘It is like fencing with 
one’s left hand,’ said he to himself, ‘besides the 
chance of making some blunder, su ludicrous 
as inevitably to cast ridicule upon the speaker. 
Any thing but ¢hat I could make headway 
against—but once the idea of ridicule falls up- 
on a wooer—the die is cast--it is all vain!’ 

The conversation now proceeded with ani- 
mation. Donna Olivia was most curious about 
England, and the English—their habits, their 
mode of thinking—‘And they are ad/ heretics?’ 
she asked, crossing herself. 

‘ By far the greatest part,’ answered Sir Her- 
bert, ‘but you see,’ he added; for he did not 
relish the tone in which she had spoken, or the 
look by which she had accompanied it—‘ you 
see that the animosities between catholic and 
protestant have all passed away. Herc is our 
prince came over, like a knight of the olden 
time, to woo the king’s fair sister; and the pope 
himself is about to give his sanction to their 
union.’ 

* But still he isa heretic;’ said Donna Oli- 
via, thoughtfully, and almost as though thinking 
aloud. 

‘Ah! sits the wind in that quarter!’ said Sir 
Herbert to himself—*It is hard, but I will try 
iy sails to meet it.’ ‘He has been so bred,’ he 
added aloud—‘our religion is instilled into usin 
our youth, before we have means of judgment. 
We protestants, indeed, have license to investi- 
gate; and if in so doing, we found we had been 


trained inthe wrong, we should undoubtedly | 


embrace the right.’ 

‘Aye! indeed?’ exclaimed Donna Olivia—and 
her cheek kindled, and her eyes flashed, as she 
turned them upon Sir Herbert, as though to 
scan him minutely. : 

Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it 
full well, and thororghliy read its expression. 
‘1 thought so,’ he said within himsel/i—‘that 
way lies my path, and it may lead me far,’ 

it was litthke mere than a month after the 
scene at the bull-fight, that the waning moon 
as she shed her melancholy light upon the splen- 
did garden of Don Guzman de Castro’s p:lace, 
shone upon two figures who were seated in one 


of its rich alcoves. The lady’s head was droop- 


ed upon her bosom, and she looked not towards 
her companion, who was leaning forward, and 
apparently speaking with great rapidity and 
earnestness. 

‘Is it not enough, Olivia,’ he said, ‘that you 
have weaned me from the faith of my fathers— 
would you make me untrue to my prince? No! 
our marriage must be secret, or it cannot be at 
all. If it were known that Sir Herbert Mevneil, 
the follower and friend of Buckingham, was 
married to the Donna Olivia de Castro, there 
would, in this court of form and etiquette, be 
an end of the prince’s negotiation at once. No, 
my love,’ he continued, softening his voice as he 
spoke—‘our union must be secret. A few 
months passed, and I may own you to be mine 
in the face of the world—and carry you to my 
own country, where you will reign the-qten 
of beauty in the court, and the mistress of my 


whole soul, and heart, and happiness, in our 
home.’ 


‘Then, why not wait till then?’ said Olivia, 
in a low, faltering tone—as though, even when 
she asked it, she was quite aware of the answer 
her lover would make. 

‘Trifle not with me thus!’ he exclaimed— 
‘You know tnat in three days I shall have left 
I cannot assign to the prince the real 
cause of my reluctance, and he has singled me 
out to bear letters to the king. I must go, And 
can I go without putting it beyond the reach of 
fate that you should be mine? CanI go, and 
leave you exposed to the constant solicitations 
of Don Guzman, that you should marry the 
conde? How can 1 know how soon they may 
not be turned into commands, and enforced 
with every species of severity?’ 

* And could you doubt my truth, though they 
were?’ said Olivia, turning her eyes full upon 
her lover’s face, with a look that might have re- 
assured the soul of Othello in his fiercest mood. 
But Meynell did not doubt. He knew full well 
that though she had tendered to her the throne 
of Spain and the Indies on the one hand, and 
that she were threatened with a dungeon on the 


other, the faith of Olivia de Castro, once plight- | 


ed, would remain unbroken. Assurance was 
not his object, for he would not have doubted 
if he had gone; and, moreover, he was not 
going. His journey to England was a fiction, 
invented to serve the very purpose to which he 
was now applying it; for this crafty and corrupt 
courtier—this worthy pupil of his false and reck- 
less master, Buckingham—heeded not the means 
so the end were gained; nay, when the end was 
such as that for which he was now striving, it 
would truly have been cause for wonder it any 
means had seemed to him forbidd: n. 

*‘Poubt you, dearest? No’—he answered, 


‘doubt never can cross my breast with regard 


to you. ButI know not what they do in Spain 
I know only that strange things, such as we 
hear not of in England, aredone. Fathers here 
have power inordinate, and they scruple little 
how they use it. Dearest, you must be mine 
before I quit Madrid. If not, I cannot go in 
peace—if not, I cannot go at ali! Yes,’ he con- 
tinued,as though he were wrought to a plroxysm 
of passion, ‘I will forteit all—duty, country, 
friends——all! rather than leave you without hav- 
ing made you irrevocably mine!’ 

Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Castro 
had never seen Herbert Meynell. He now was 
master of her whole soul. He had begun by 
letting her have hopes that he might be won 
from his heretic faith, and that thus a soul might 
be gained for heaven. With consummate art 
had he led her on and on by degrees, feigning 
that his heart was more and more moved, while 
he assured himself of the reality that hers was 
so. They met almost daily. The religious 
motive which Meyneli had, with the subtlety of 
the fiend, given her wherewith to deceive her- 
self, blinded her at first; but long before the 
conversion was completed, she felt that her 
fate was fixed forever—she felt that she Joved— 
loved with that fierce intensity, that overflow- 
ing tenderness—that fixed unity with which a 
soul like hers alone could love. Let not the 
reader smile at the short time that had sufficed 
to operate this. We all know-—it is well it we 
have not experienced—that, in some situations, 
years are condensed into months, nay, weeks— 
feelings which would be spread over the whole 
life of the ¢old and the cautious, are often accu- 
mulated and compressed into one hour of intense 
sensation. 

When Meynell saw that the blow was strick- 
en, that her mind and heart were his beyond 
the power of recall, he allowed the: work of 
proselytism to go on more rapidly; and her full 
fervent confession of unrepressed, irrepressible 


‘day he stood gazing on the unfinished work, at 


love was made, as she believed, fo a catholic.— 
Still she hesitated: both the difficulties and the 
duties of her position hampered her; and it need. 
ed the feigned mission to England to hurry her 
into the fatal step of a private marriage. 

That once secured, Meynell, of course, was 
no longer compelled to leave Spain. The al- 
most delirium of joy with which she received 
the intelligence that he was to remain, touched 
for a moment, the hgart of this wicked and cruel 
mafi: For an instant, remorse stung him to the 
quick; and as he pressed her to his bosom, and 
fondly kissed her brow, the truth hovered on 
his lips—he was on the point of telling her all, 
But the habits of evil years proved too strong 
for the repentant impulse of the moment;—he 
held his peace. | 

It was within a few days after this marriage 
that the picture which hangs at Arlescot Hall 
was begun. Velasquez did not know who the 
lady was that came, secretly, to sit to him; 
but, concluding it to appertain tu one of the 
love adventures so common at Madrid, he was 
contented with having to paint one of the 
loveliest faces that artist ever transferred to can- 
vass, and made no enquires. The picture was 
purposely made small for the object of portubi- 
lity. ‘It is only a head,’ thought the great mas- 
ter, ‘but it is worthy of being, and it shall be, 
the finest that ever passed from my pencil.’ 

* What a radiant creature,’ he exclaimed one 


the hour he expected his sitter,—‘that brow, 
how noble!—those eyes, how beaming with the 
fire of youth and health, and of a keen, deep. 
and all pervading happiness also! How tha: 
spirit pervades the whole face, and gives it adc- 
ed life and brilliancy! This must be love-—hay- 
pily-fortuned love!—nought else could shel 
such radiance upon such a countenance. Ala! 
how seldom is it thus!) But so glorious a crei- 
ture as this, indeed, deserves it!’ 

‘ The expression of the eyes was less brigit 
to-day,’ thought the painter, as he looked at 
the progress of the picture, after the sitter vas 
gone; ‘1 did not much perceive it at the tine, 
but I copied closely, exactly, the expression tat 
was there, and certainly the countenanc. 8 a 
little clouded. It may have been error—I nay 
have gazed upon those eyes, till, without : fi- 
gure, they dazzled me, and the very beaut’ of 
their light may have prevented my rendeing 
it. I will be very careful next time.’ 

He was so; but the diminished brightnesswas 


tne bitterest moment Olivia had ever under- 
gone. Her religious feelings were such as 
might be expected in a Spaniard of that age, 
with the addition that that Spaniard was a wo- 
man of the strongest feelings and passions, and 
that up to that period, religion had been the 
only object they had to feed on. And even 
when that supreme and paramount passion, 
love had taken possession of her breast, it had 
been, as it were, introduced by the agency of 
religion: its progress had been accompanied by 
religious thoughts and anxieties; and its climax 
had been almost simultaneous with the comple- 
tion of the conversion which had gone on with 
its gradations. She felt, too, that this was her 
work—she felt that she had saved the soul of 
the man whom she adored. What, then, must 
have been heragony, when first his manner 
made her doubt whether his proselytism were 
real! We, in these days, and of the protestant 
faith, can scarcely understand the degree of ex- 
Clusiveness which catholics then attached to 
their creed. “He is a heretic and therefore, 
must he be damned eternally!”? Such was the 
immediate and necessary conclusion to which 
every mind came, when once the, to them, 
awful fact was established, that he was a here- 
tic. 

As this doubt increased within Olivia’s mind, 
her soul sickened, and her spirit drooped. The 
eternal salvation of him she loved almost as her 
own was in jeopardy; and as though this idea 
were not misery enough to crush her heart, she 
could not conceal from herself that she had 
played the hypocrite. ‘And yet—-no,’ she 
thought, ‘that cannot be! he is too noble, too 
honourable, too true. His love for me blinded 
his reason, and carried him forward beyond the 
reality! He thought that he believed—it was 
his overwhelming passion that deceived him!’ 

But, alas! she soon found that whatever that 
passion might have been, it now, undoubtedly, 
had no such violent influence upon his mind.— 
He grew impatient and testy when she urged 
the subject of religion; and in his heat would 
say things which stabbed her to the heart’s 
core, and lay there, corroding it into torture, 
while he, light, careless, and cold, had forgot- 
ten he had ever so spoken. Indeed asthe 
prince’s stay at Madrid drew towards an end 
Sir Herbert’s behaviour changed so completely 
as to open the eyes ofthe unhappy Donna Oli- 
via at last. “He loves me no more—he never 


this time, beyond doubt. It was distinctly per 
ceptible as she sat, and still more so in the por- 
trait after she was gone. ‘The character of tis 
piece is altering visibly,’ thought Velasquez, as 
he closedly examined the picture; ‘this is not 
as itwas. 1 had thought that I should have ex- 
ecuted the most radiant countenance that my 
art has ever yet embodied, but this will not be 
sonow, It is beautiful-—-most beautiful still’— 
perhaps even more so than before; but it is 
saddened and subdued, Alas! it is as is wont! 
Love’s brilliant morning has become clouded 
overere noon. Pray Heavena storm do not su- 
pervene ere sunset!’ 

And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from be- 
ing faithtullycopied from those of the living Don- 
na Olivia, become sadder and sadder every day; 
till, at last, when the picture was finished, they 
bore that look of desolation and broken-hearted- 
ness which is so remarkable in them still. And 
what could have changed the whole character 
of that speaking countenance in so short a time? 
What could have reduced that heart from the 
delicious thrill, which accompanies accomplish- 
ed love, to the dark, dreary, and desolate sen- 
sation which wrings it when it first discovers 
that even that is vanity! Was it inthe nature 
of man thus to wounda creature such as this— 
whose lofty soul had become softened, whose 
ardent affection had been kindled into a blaze, 
for him! Yes, so alas, it was! The cold-heart- 
ed, if not cold-blooded, follower of Bucking- 
ham, had already dashed the bloom from this 
fair flower—and it was drooping before his 
eyes. 

The gradations by which Donna Olivia’s 
misery came upon her, were very similar, in 
kind, with those through which her love had 
grown. Soon after their marriage, when the 
prize was won—when this lovely and gifted 
creature was irrevocably his—and his 

i joys were lodged beyond the reach of 
fate,” 

Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant anp 

minute hypccricy that was necessary to keep 

up, to his wife, the belief that he really had be- 

uome a convert to the Catholic faith. The 


could have loved me!”—for Sir Herbert began 
\o talk of the necessity of accompanying the 
Duke of Buckingham on his return to England, 
and of te impracticability of Donna Olivia 
coming at the same time. It is strange that 
though thiswounded every feeling of her sensi- 
tive nature, et, lofty and even haughty in mind 
as she had altays previously been, she did not 
displays underer lover’s coulness, the stight- 
est tinge of tha\fierceness and violence which 
women of such ttyperaments usually show un- 
der ill-requital. io—she was totally subdued, 
broken. She had taked all upon one cast,and 
lost it; and heart aq hope, and energy, and 
fire, were all gone atonce. 


_ Sometimes, even y& she could scarcely be- 
lieve her misfortunes tOye real, ‘Not love me! 
—it isimpossible! Wher (hink—aye, on what 
has been said on this ver) snot—it is impossi- 
ble! I have become glooly and depressed on 
the score of his religion, antghat has made me 
fearful about all else. Loveme! op yes, yes! 
—-it is impossible he should And thus 
by the repetition of the wor «jt js impossi- 
ble,” she strove to make herselfyelieve it was 
so indeed. “I willicometoa fu. understand- 
ing this night, about the English ‘age. If I 
do not accompany him, 1 shall nOjive to see 
him return.’ 

As she resolved, so she acted, She gain im. 
plored him that he should take her wit) in. 

‘Impossible!’ he said—‘the prince go. wife. 
less from our shores—I am to sail in thyame 
ship. It would seem a direct insult to his;,p_ 
ness that 1 should take a Spanish wife inhi 
company, as thoughto show that, though,. 
could not thrive in his wooing, I could. N 
no. Stay, Olivis, till the infanta comes to Eng 
land, and then avow our marriage, and come in 
her suite, to join me.” ; 


‘Alas! Herbert—that never will be. You 
must feel that this match will never take effect. 
He is, as | said,’~-and she sighed he@vily at the 
recollection—‘as I said to you the first day we 
met—he ie a heretic--they never will come to- 
gether.’ 

‘Accursed be the word!’ said Meynell, who 
was latterly always nettled when his wife 


first time a doubt of this crossed her mind was 


touched upon the subject of religion—‘the- 
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retic though he -be, the Infantaof Spain 
would be but too rejoiced if she could keep 
him in her net; and Don Philip would resng 
the political point nearest his heart, to be able 
to call the prince of Wales his brother. Think 
you, then, they will break off the match on a 
point of faith?” 

‘Be itso, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, al- 
most solemnly—‘the match will be broken off; 
therefore can I never accompany the infanta to 
England- Herbert, Imust go with you. What! 
do you think, when this concealment even now 
preys upon me so heaviJy—do you think I can 
support it when you are gone?—when I have 
no longer these dear meetings to look to to re- 
pay me for all I struggle through during the 
day, do youthink Lcouldlive? 

‘Olivia,’ Meynell answered, ‘this is wild and 
wicked talk. It is imperative upon me,under the 
circumstances in which Lam placed, to go to 
England without you. But you may follow, ere 
long. And to talk thus of the effect of an ab- 
sence of a few months is, I repeat, but unwise 
and wrong.’ 

‘A few months!—alas those months I shall 
never live to see in Spain! Herbert! is it possi- 
ble that you can be willing to leave me? Isit, 
oh God! is it true, as 1 have sometimes feared, 
and the thought has almost driven me to mad- 
ness, that you wish it?—Oh! no, no—it cannot 
be. You will take me with you, Herbert! won’t 
you?” 

It is, 1 fear, but too true, that when love has 
once passed away those endearments and strong 
appeals to feeling, which would, but some 
short time before, have thrilled the very soul, 
even reyolt himto whom they are addressed. He 
shrinks from them, at least with a sensatign, to 
say the least, of uneasiness and pain. And thus 
it was with Sir Herbert Meynell—who answer- 
ed his unhappy victim far more coldly than, did 
one not know to what man’s nature, under such 
circumstances can reach, one would suppose to 
have been possiblg. At length Olivia became 


maddened—all the slumpering pride of her na- 


ture burst forth into lite and action at once;— 
false and transitory as the impulse was, it im- 
passioned her whole being for the moment— 
and starting from the almost caressing posture 1D 

* which she had hitherto been, she sprang upon 
her feet, and exclaimed—Then, sir, I will go 
with you! Iam your wife—and you shall not 
leaye me. If you are so lost to all honour, hu- 
manity and shame, I will go to your prnce— 
and he shall hear my story. He will tell me 
whether or no his presence forbids his tollow- 
ers to take with them their wives—he will tell 
me——’ 

‘He will tell you, madam,’ interrupted Mey- 
nell; stung to fury, in his turn, by che threat of 
her appealing to the prince, bu! compressing 
his rage into a sneer that the devil might have 
envied, as he spoke—‘He will tell you, madam, 
that you are not my wife— he will tell you that 
Iam already married in England?’ 

Olivia stood—as though stricken by the hand 
of Heaven motionless ad speechless. But, 
after the lapse of some seconds, a scream, dis- 
sonant anc terrific, as isalways the voice of hu- 
man anguish carried beyond the extremest pitch 
of human power to erdure, burst from her, and 
she fell headlong upon the earth. It was the 
last sound that wasever uttered from her lips. 


* Buckingham’s wearing the French costume 
was one of the frst things by which he ga 
fence at the ccurt of Spain. 


ELLEN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

Charlotte and Ellen Page were the twin 
daughters of the rector of N., a small town in 
Dorsetshire. They were his only children, having 
lost ther mother shortly after their birth; and as 
their father was highly connected, and still more 
highly accomplished, and possessed good church 
preferment with a considerable private fortune, 
they were reared and educated in the most libe- 
ral and expensive style. Whilst mere infants, 
they had. been uncommonly beautiful, and as re- 
markably alike, as occasionally happens with 
twin sisters, distinguished only by some orna- 
ment of dress. Their very nurse, as she used 
to boast, could hardly tell her pretty “couplets” 
apart, so exactly alike were the soft blue eyes, 
the rosy cheeks, the cherry lips, and the curly 
light hair. Change the turquoise necklace for 
the coral, and nurse herself would not know 
Charlotte from Ellen. This pretty puzzle, this 
inconvenience, of which mammas and aunts and 
grandmammas love to complain, did not last 
long. Either from a concealed fall, or from 


original delicacy of habit, the little Ellen faded 
and drooped almost into deformity. There was 
no visible defect in her shape, except a slight 
and almost imperceptible lameness when in 
quick motion; but there was the marked and 
peculiar look in the features, the languor and 
debility, and above all, the distressing conscious- 
ness attendant upon imperfect formation; and, 
at the age of twenty years, the contrast between 
the sisters was even more striking than the 
likeness had been at two. 
Charlotte was a fine, robust, noble-looking 
girl, rather above the middle height; her eyes 
and complexion sparkled and glowed with life 
and health, her rosy lips seemed to be made for 
smiles, and her glossy brown hair played in na- 
tural ringlets round her dimpled face, Her man- 
ner was a happy mixture of the playful and the 
gentle; frank, innocent, and fearless, she relied 
with & sweet confidence on every body’s kind- 
ness, was ready to be pleased, and secure of plea- 
sing. Her artlessness and naivele had great 
success in society, especially as they were uni- 
ted with the most perfect goodtbreeding, and 
considerable quickness and talent. Her musi- 
cai powers were of the most delightful kind;— 
she sang exquisitely, joining, to great taste and 
science, a life, and freedom, and buoyancy, quite 
unusual in that artificial personage, a young lady. 
Her clear and ringing notes had the effect of a 
milk-maid’s song, as if a mere ebullition of ani- 
mal spirits; there was no resisting the contagion 
of Charlotte’s glee. She was a general favour- 
ite, and, above all, a favourite at home,—the 
apple of her father’s eye, the pride and orna- 
ment of his house, and the deligit and comfort 
of hislife. ‘The two children had been so much 
alike, and born so nearly together, that the 
precedence in age had never been definitively 
settled; but that point seemed very early to de- 
cide itself. Unintentionally, as it were, Char- 
lotte took the lead, gave invitations, received 
visiters, sate at the head of the table, became 
in fact and in name Miss Page, while her sister 
continued Miss Ellen, 
Poor Ellen! she was short, and thin, and sick- 
ly, and pale, with no personal charm but the 
tender expression of her blue eyes and the timid 
sweetness of her countenance. The resem- 
blance of her sister had vanished altogether, 
except when, very rarely, some strong emotion 
of pleasure, a word of praise, or a look of kind- 
ness from her father, would bring a smile and a 
blush at once into her face, and lighten it up 
like asunbeam. Then, for a passing moment, 
she was like Charlotte, and even prettier,— 
there was so much of mind, of soul, in the tran- 
sitory beauty. In manner she was unchange- 
ably gentle and distressingly shy, shy even to 
awkwardness, Shame and fear clung to her 
like hershadow, In company shé could neither 
sing, nor play, nor speak, without trembling, 
especially when her father was present. Her 
awe of him was inexpressible. Mr. Page was a 
man of considerable talent and acquirement, of 
polished and elegant manners, and great con- 
versational power,—quick, ready, and sarcastic. 
He never condesended to scold; but there was 
something very formidable in the keen glance, 
and the cutting jest, to which poor Ellen’s want 
of presence of mind frequently exposed her,— 
something from which she shrank into the very 
earth. He was a good man, too, and a kind fa- 
ther—at least he meant to be so,—attentive to 
her heaith and comfort, strictly impartial in fav- 
ours and presents, in pocket-money and amuse- 
‘ments, making no difference between the twins, 
except that which he could not help, the differ- 
ence in his love. But, to an appehensive tem- 
per, and an affectionate heart, that was every 
thing; and, whilst Charlotte flourished and bios- 
somed like a rose in the sunshine, Elien sicken- 
ed and withered lke the same plant in the 
shade. 

Mr. Page lost much enjoyment by this unfor- 
tunate partiality; for lg had taste enough to have 
particularly valued the high endowments which 
formed the delight of the few friends to whom 
his daughter was intimately known. To them 
not only her varied and accurate acquirements, 
but her singular richness of mind, her grace and 
propriety of expression, and fertility of idea, 
joined to the most perfeet ignorance of her owr: 
superiority, rendered her an object of as much 
admiration as interest. In poetry, especially, 
her justness of taste and quickness of feeling 
were almost unrivalled. She was no poetess 
herself, never, I believe, even ventured to com- 
pose a sonnet; and her enjoyment of high lite- 
rature was certainly the keener for that wise 
abstinence from a vain competition. Her ad- 
miration was really worth having. The tears 


would come into her eyes, the book would fall 
from her hand, and she would sit lost in ecstasy 
over some noble passage, till praise, worthy of 
the theme, would burst in unconscious eloquence 
from her lips. ; 

But the realcharm of Ellen Page lay in the 
softness of her heart, and the generosity of her 
character: no human being was ever so free 
from selfishness, in all its varied and clinging 
forms, She literally forgot herself in her pure 
and ardent sympathy with all whom she loved, 
or all to whom she could be useful. There were 
no limits to her indulgence, no bounds to her 
candour. Shy and timid as she was, she forgot 
her fears to plead for the innocent, or the peni- 
tent, or even the guilty. She was the excuser- 
general of the neigbbourhood, turned every 
speech and actiuvn the sunny side without, and 
often, in her good-natured acuteness, hit on the 
real principle of action, when the cunning, and 
the worldly wise, and the cynical, and such as 
look only for bad motives, had failed. She had, 
too, that rare quality, a genuine sympathy not 
only with the sorrowfui, (there is a pride in 
that feeling, a superiority,—we have all plenty 
of that,) but with the happy. ‘She could smile 
with those who smiled, as well as weep with 
those who wept, and rejoice in a success to 
which she had not contributed, protected from 
every touch of envy no less by her noble spirit 
than by her pure humility: she never thought of 
herself. 

So constituted, it may be imagined that she 
was, to all who really knew her, an object of 
intense admiration and love. Servants, chil- 
dren, poor people all adored Miss Ellen, She 
had’ other friendsin her own rank of life, who 
had found her out—many; but her chief friend, 
her principal admirer, she who loved her with 
the most entire affection, and looked up to her 
with the most devoted respect, was her sister. 
Never was the strong and lovely tie of twin. 
sisterhood more closely knit than in these two 
charming young women. Ellen looked on her 
favoured sister with a pure and unjealous de- 
light that made its own happiness, a spirit of 
candour and justice that never permitted her to 
cast a shade of blame onthe sweet object of 
her father’s partiality: she never indeed blamed 
him, it seemed to her so natural that every one 
should prefer her sister, Charlotte, on the 
other hand, used all her influence for Ellen, 
protected and defended her, and was half-tempt- 
ed to murmur atan affection which she would 
have valued more, if shared equally with that 
dear friend. Thusthey lived in peace and har- 
mony, Charlotte’s bold temper and higher spirits 
leading and guiding in all common points, 
whilst, onthe more important, she implictly 
yielded to Ellen’s judgment. But, when they 
had reached their twenty-first year, a great evil 
threatened one of the sisters, arising (strangg to 
say) from the other’s happiness. Charlotte, the 
reigning belle of an extensive and affluent neigh- 
bourhood, had almost as many suitors as Pene- 
lope; but, light-hearted, happy at home, con- 
stantly busy and gay, she had taken no thought 
of love, and always struck me asa very likely 
subject for an old maid: yet her time came at 
last. A young man, the very reverse of her- 
self, pale, thoughtful, gentlemanlike, and me- 
lancholy, wooed and won our fair Euphrosyne. 
Ile was the second son of a noble house, and 
bred to the church; and it was agreed between 
the fathers, that, as soon as he should be or- 
dained, (for he still wanted some months of the 
necessary age,) and settled in a family living 
held forhitm by a friend, the young couple 
should be married. 

In the meanwhlle Mr. Page, who had recent- 
ly succeeded to some property in Ireland, found 
it necessary to go thither for a short time; and, 
unwilling to take his daughters with him, as his 
estate lay in the disturbed districts, he indulg- 
ed us with their company during his absence. 
They came to usin the bursting spring-time, on 
the very same day with the nightingale; the 
country was new to them, and they were de- 
lighted with the scenery and with our cottage 
life. We, on our part, were enchanted with 
our young guests. Charlotte was certainly the 
most amiable of enamoured damsels, for love 
with her was but a more sparkling and smiling 
form of happiness;—all that there was of care 
and fear in this attachment, fell to Ellen’s lot 
but even she, though sighing at the thought of 
parting, could nat be very miserable whilst her 
sister was so happy: 

A few days after their arrival, we happened 
to dine with our accomplished neighbours, 
Colonel Falkner and his sister. Our young 
friends of course accompanied us; and a simila- 
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rity of age, of liveliness, and of musical talent, 
speedily recommended Charlotte and Miss Falk- 
ner to each other. They became immediate- 
ly intimate, and were soon almost inseparable. 
Ellen at first hung back. . ‘*The house was too 
gay, too full of shifting company, of titles, and 
of strange faces. Miss Falkner was very kind; 
but she took too much notice of her, introduced 
her to lords and ladies, talked of her drawings, 
and pressed her to sing:—she would rather, if 
[ pleased, stay with me, and walk in the cop- 
pice, or sit in the arbour, and one might read 
Spenser whilst the other worked—that would 
be best ofall. Might she stay?”—*“Oh surely! 
But Colonel Falkner, Ellen, I thought you 
would have liked him?”—“Yes!”—*“That yes 
sounds exceedingly like no.””—**Why, is he not 
almost too clever, too elegant, too grand a man? 
Too mannered, as it were? Too much like 
what one fancies of a prince—of George the 
Fourth for instance—too high and too conde- 
scending? These are strange faults,”’ continued 
she laughing; ‘‘and it is a curious injustice that 
I should dislike a man merely because he is so 
graceful, that he makes me feel doubly awk- 
ward—so tall, that I am in his presence a con- 
scious dwarf—so alive and eloquent in conver- 
sation, that I feel more than ever puzzled and 
unready. Butso it is. Uo say the truth, L 
am more afraid of him than of any human being 
in the world, exceptone. stay with you 
—may I not? and read of Una and of Britomart 
—that prettiest scene where her old nurse 
soothes her to sleep’? I may ‘stay?’ And for 
two or three mornings she did stay with me; 
but Charlotte’s influence and Miss Falkner’s 
kindness speedily drew her to Holly-grove, at 
first shyly and reluctantly, yet soon with an evi- 
dent, though quiet, enjoyment; and we, sure 
that our young visitors could gain nothing but 
good in such society, were pleased that they 
should so vary the humble home-scene. 

Colonel Falkner was a man inthe very prime 
of life, of that happy age which unites the grace 
and spirit of youth with the firmness and vig- 
our of manhoud. The heir of a large fortune, 
he had served in the peninsular war, fought 
in Spain and France, and at Waterloo, and, 
quitting the army at the peace, had loitered 
about Germany and Italy and Greece, and only 
returned on the death of his father, two or three 
years back, to reside on the family estate, where 
he had won “golden opinions from all sorts of 
people.” He was, as Ellen truly described him, 
tall and graceful, and well-bred almost to a fauit; 
reminding her of that beau ideal of courtly ele- 
gance George the Fourth, anc me, (pray, read- 
er, do not tell!) me, a little, a very little, the 
least in the world, of Sir Charles Grandison.— 
He certainly did excel rather too much in the 
mere forms of politeness, in clokings and bow- 
ings, and handings down stairs; but then he was, 
iike both his prototypes, thoroughly imbued 
with its finer essence—considerate, attentive, 
kind in the most comprehensive sense of that 
comprehensive word. 

L have certainly known men of deeper learn- 
ing and more original genius, but never any one 
whose powers were better adapted to conversa- 
tion, who could blend more happily the most 
varied and extensive knowledge with the most 
playful wit and the most interesting and.amiable 
character. Fascinating was the word that seem- 
ed made for him. His conversation was entire- 
ly free from trickery and display—the charm 
was (or seemed to be) perfectly natural: he was 
an excellent listener; and when he was speaking 
to any eminent person—orator, artist, or poet— 
I have sometiines seen a slight hesitation, a mo- 
mentary diffidence, as attractive as it was uvex- 
peicted. It was this astonishing evidence of 
tel ow-feeling, joined to the gentleness of his 
tone, the sweetness of his smile, and his studied 
avoidance of all particular notice or attention, 
that first reconciled Ellen to Colonel Falkner. 
His sister, too, a charming young woman, as like 
him as Viola to Sebastian, began to unglerstand 
the sensitive properties of this shrinking and 
delicate flower, which, left to itself, repaid their 
kind neglect by unfolding in a manner that sur- 
prised and delighted us all. Before the spring 
had glided into summer, Ellen was 2s much at 
home at Holly-grove as with us; talked and 
laughed and played and sang as freely as Char- 
lotte. She would indeed break off, if visiby 
listened to, either when speaking or singing; 
but still the ice was broken; that rich, low, mel- 
low voice, unrivalled in pathos and sweetness, 
might be heard every evening, even by the 
Colonel, with little more precaution, not to dis- 
turb her by praise or notice, than would be use 
with her fellow-warbler the nightingale. 
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She was happy at Holly-grove, and we were 
delighted: but so shifting and various are human 
feelings and wishes, that, as the summer wore 
on, before the lhay-making was over in its beau- 
tiful park, whilst the bees were still in its lime- 
trees, and the golden beetle lurked in its white 
rose, | began to lament that she had ever seen 
Holly-grove or known its master. It was clear 
to me, that, unintentionally on his part, unwit- 
tingly on hers, her heart was gone—and, con- 
sidering the merit of the unconscious possessor, 
probably gone for ever. She iad all the pretty 
marks of love at that happy moment when the 
name and nature of the passion are alike unsus- 
pected by the victim. ‘To her there was but 
one object in the whole world, and that one was 
Colonel Falkner: she lived only in his presence; 
hung on his words; was restless, she knew not 
why, in his absence; adopted his tastes and opi- 
nions, which differed from hers as those of 
clever men so frequently do from those of clever 
women; read the books he praised, and praised 
them tuo, deserting our old idols, spenser and 
Fletcher, for his favourites, Dryden and Pope; 
sang the songs he loved as she waiked about the 
house; drew his features instead of Milton’s, in 
a portrait which she was copying fer me of our 
great poet—and finally wrote his name on the 
margin. She moved as in a dream—a dream as 
innocent as it was delicious!—but oh, the sad, 
sad waking! It made my heart ache to think 
of the misery to which that fine and sensitive 
mind seemed to be reserved. Ellen was formed 
for constancy and suffering—it was her first 
love, and it would be her last. I had no hope 
that her affection was returned. Young men, 
talk as they may of mental attractions, ure com- 
monly the slaves of personal charms. Colonel 
Falkner, especially, was a great admirer of beau- 
ty. had even sometimes fancied that he was 
caught by Charlotte’s, and had theretore taken 
an opportunity to communicate herengagement 
to his sister. Certamly he paid our fair and 
blooming guest extraordinary attention; any 
thing of gallantry or compliment was always ad- 
dressed to her, and so for the most part was his 
gay and captivating conversation; whilst his 
manner to Ellen, though exquisitely soft and 
kind, seemed rather that of an aficctionate bro- 
ther. I had no hopes. 

Affairs were in this posture, when I was at 
once grieved and relieved by the unexpected 
recall of our young visiters. Their father had 
completed his business in Ircland, and was eager 
to return to his dear home, and his dear chil- 
dren; Charlotte’s lover, too, was ordained, and 
Was impatient to possess his promised treasure. 
The intended bridegroom was to arrive the same 
evening to escourt the fair sisters, and the jour- 
ney was to take place the next day. Imagine 
the revulsion of feeling produced by a short 
note, a bit of folded paper—the natural and re- 
doubled ecstasy of Charlotte, the mingled emo- 
tions of Ellen. She wept bitterly: at first she 
called it joy—joy that she should ag.in see her 
dear father; then it was grief to lose her Char- 
lotte; grief to part from me; but, when she 
\hrew herself. in a farewell embrace on the 
neck of Miss Falkner, whose brother happen- 
ed to be absent for a few days on business, the 
truth appeared to burst upon her at once, ina 
gush of agony that seemed likely to break her 
heart. Miss Falkner was deeply affected; beg 
ged her to write to her often, very often, load- 
ed he with the gifts of little price, he valueless 
tokens which affections holds so dear, and stole 
one of her fair ringlets in return. Thisis the 
curl which William used to admire,” said she: 
“have you no message for poor William?”— 
Poor Elien! her blushes spoke, and the tears 
which dropped from her downcast eyes; but 
she had no utterance. Charlotte, however, 
came to her relief with a profusion of thanks 
and compliments; and Ellen, weeping with a 
violence that would not be controlled, at jast 
left Holly-grove. 

The next day we too, lost our dear young 
friends. Oh, what a sad day it was! how much 
we missed Charlotte’s bright smile, and Ellen’s 
sweet complacency! We walked about desolate 
and forlorn, with the painful sense of want and 
insufficiency, and of that vacancy in our home, 
and at our board, which the departure of a cher- 
ished guest is sure to occasion. ‘fo lament the 
absence of Charlotte, the dear Charlotte, the 
happiest of the happy, was pure selfishness; 
but of the aching heart of Ellen, my dearer Killen, 
I could not bear to think—and yet I could think 
of nothing else, could cali up no other image 

han her pale and trembling form, weeping and 
obhing had seen her at Holly-grove; she 
aunted «ven my dreams. 


Early the ensuing morning I was called down 
to the colonel, and found him in the garden.— 
He apologised for his unseasonable intrusion; 
talked of the weather, then of the loss which 
our society had sustained; blushed and hesita- 
ted; had again recourse to the weather; and at 
last, by a mighty effort, after two or three sen- 
tences begun and unfinished, contrived, with 
an embarrassment more graceful and becoming 
than all his polished readiness, to ask me to 
furnish him with a letter to Mr. Page. ‘You 
must have seen,” said he, colouring and smiling, 
“that | was captivated by your beautiful friend; 
and I hupe tL could have wished to have 
spoken first to herself, to have made aminter- 
est—but still if her affections are disengaged— 
tell me, you whe must know, you who are al- 
ways my friend, have 1 any chance? Is she 
disengaged?”—** Alas! 1 have sometimes fear- 
ed this; but I thought you had heard—your sis- 
ter at least was aware.’—“ Of what? It was but 
this very morning—aware of what?”?-—“ Ot 
Charlotte’s engagement.” “ Charlotte? it is of 
Ellen, not her sister, that I speak and think! 
Of Ellen, the pure, the delicate, the divine!— 
That whitest and sweetest of flowers, the jass- 
mine, the myrtle, the tuberose among women,” 
continued he, elucidating his similes by gather- 
ing a sprig of each plant, as he paced quickly 
up and down the garden walk—* Ellen, the 
fairest and the best; your darling and mine!— 
Willyou give mea letterto her father? And 
will you wish me success?’— ** Will I! O how 
sincerely! My dear colonel, I beg a thousand 
pardons for undervaluing your taste—for sus- 
pecting you of preferring a damask rose to a 
blossomed myrtle; I should have known you 
better.’ And then we talked of Ellen, dear 
Ellen, talked and praised till even the lover’s 
heart was satisfied. ‘I am convinced that he 
went away that morning, persuaded that J 
was one of the cleverest women, and the best 
judges of character that ever lived. 

And now my story is over. What need to 
say, that the letter was writien with the warm- 
est zeal, and received with the most cordial gra- 
ciousness—-or that Ellen, though shedding 
sweet tears, bere the shock of joy better than 
the shock of grief,—or that the twin sisters 
were married on the same day, at the same 
altar, each to the man of her heart, and each 
with every prospect of more than common fe- 
licity. 


Saturpay, Decemper 6, 1834. 


The Menagerie. 
Upwards of two thousand persons visited the 


Menagerie, exhibiting in New York, on Satur- 
day last. The establishment of Messrs. Purdy, 


Macomber & Co., in South Fifth street, just. 


above Prune,is equally extensive and attractive, 
and is every way entitled to the patronage of 
our citizens. ‘The collection of rare animals is, 
perhaps, not exceeded in the United States; 


and the cleanliness of the room, the order and 


propriety which mark the exhibition, together 
with the politeness and attention of the superin- 
tendents, entitle it to warm commen@ation. An 
excellent band of music is provided, and during 
the evening the whole scene is splendidly il- 
luminated. A number of the animals are taken 
out, one at a time, and, in obedience to the or- 
ders of the principal keeper, exhibit all their 
skill and grace in promenading the ring. We 
learn that it is the intention of Messrs. P., M. 
& Co. to remain in this city for several weeks, 
provided they are adequately encouraged. 


THE ECLIPSE. 

The New York American states that on Sun- 
day, during the Eclipse, the planet Venus was 
visible to the naked eye, though only occasion- 
ally. The tide, it is stated, was unusually 


low, leaving bare many places unseen before. 
The Commercial Advertiser says: 


As we walked out, towards the period of greatest 
obseuration, the effeet was very marked;—erowds 
of citizens were eollected in the streets, end every 
window from which it could be seen, was crowded 
with spectators, all with telesecpes or smoked glass, 
intensely Interested in witnessing this grand pleno- 
menou. In the Park wasa fine telescope of which 
numbers availed themselves, At 25 minutes past 2, 
the thermometer had fallen four degrees, and seve- 
ral stars were visible. Vhe darkness resembled clos- 
ing twilight, and the shops being all shut, powerlully 
tavored the illusion of coming and sudden night. 

lis effect on the inferior animals was striking, A 
favorite canary, in the parlour from which we write, 
which 1s usuatly allowed the range of the apartment 


throuzh the day, returned to the highest perch in| 


his cage as if to customary rest—and a pet dove, in 
the saine room, went likewise to sleep. Asthe dark- 
bess rolled off, the cocks and hens who had :etired 
to roost. exhibited all the clamorous joy usual on a 
return of daylight, and seem<d as if surprised at the 
shortestnight they bad ever spent. 


Although the spectacle was less sublime than the | 


total eclipse of 1806, it was still solemu and interest- 
ing, and calculated to leave useful impressions upon 
the mind, which were generally improved by the 
clergy in the se¥eral churches. 


Dreadful Confiagration. 

Capt. Benson, arrived at Salem, Ms. brings 
papers from Trieste, which contain an account 
of an awful fire on the 5th of September, at 
Wiener Neustadt. It broke out at oue o’clock 
in the afternoon, and being driven by a vehe- 
ment south-east wind, spread with the rapidity 
of lightning all over the city; in a few minutes 
every thing was enveloped in an immense 
sheet of flame, and at the end of a single hour 
every dwelling house was destroyed—four 
hundred and ninety-four in number. Half a 
dozen houses destroyed in the suburbs, carry 
the number up to five hundred. Five-sixths of 
the population, which consisted of 10,000, 
were reduced toa state of the most extreme 
destitution, without fcod or shelter. On the 
10th of September, thirty dead bodies had beer 
dug out of the ruins shockingly burnt and mu- 
tilated. 


Rall Road Accident. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday last, one of the 
cars on the Newark Rail road, was driven, by 
the carelessness of the driver, into the aperture 
occasioned by opening the drawer of the bridge 
over the Passaick, for a vessel to pass, with a 
concussion that injured many of the passen- 
sers, about twenty in number, severely. Fortu- 
nately, the frame work of the bridge sustained 
the car, and probably saved the lives of many, 
as the distance the horses were precipitated 
was about twenty feet ormore. The escape is 
almost miraculous, and there should be some 
regulation as to opening the drawer at this 
bridge, as the declivity is sufficient to very 
much increase the speed or velocity of the car. 


The veteran tragedian, Cooper, is playing in 
Boston. He personated Damon a few even- 
ings since, and was warmly welcomed by a 
large audience, 


The Right Rev. Bishop England and ten 
Sisters of Charity, sailed from Baltimore en 
Tuesday last for Charleston, 


The benefit of Mr. Maywood of the Ches- | 
nut Street Theatre, will take place on Monday | 


evening next, when Miss Jarman wil] appear. 
The bill of fare will be the richest offered this 
season, and we predict a crowded house.— 
Maywood deserves well at the hands of the 
Philadelphia public. He is not only one of 
the best managers in the country, but his ex- 
ertions to produce novelties, during the present 
season, have been unusually successful, and 
are, no doubt, fully appreciated by the com- 
munity. 


| 


Our townsman, Mr. Wemyss, arrived in this 
city, on Tuesday evening, with a view to pre- 
pare for the opening of the Walnut street The- 
atre, on the 22d inst., with a strong and efficient 
company. Mr. W. is highly esteemed by our 
citizens, for his gentlemanly qualities; and his 
management, we have no doubt, will be ably 
conducted. ‘The principal part of the stock 
company has already arrived, and the interior 
decorations of the house, which are of the most 
elegant description, together with the fine drop 
curtain, by Wilkins, are nearly completed.— 
We sincerely wish Mr. W. every success. 


We perceive that Mr. J. A. Still has been 
engaged for the New Northern Theatre. He 
will no doubt prove a valuable acquisition to 
that establishment, and is certainly the best 
native vocalist attached to any of our theatres. 


The Penny Cyclopedia. 
The third number of this periodical is be- 
fore us—well printed on excellent paper, and 
embellished with a number of appropriate en- 


gravings. It embraces topics from Aco to ANE, 


occupies about fifty pages, and is sold by the . 


_agent, Mr. Rogers, at 74 South Second street, 
| for twelve and a half cents!) No one can form 
| an adequate idea of the cheapness of this work 
'withgat examining a number. For example, 
‘that before us contains no lees than twenty-five 
engravings, and a notice of not less than one 
hundred subjects. ‘The plan of the work dif- 
fers in aconsiderable degree from most other 
encyclopedias. ‘Those have generally given 
elaborate treatises on each branch of know- 
ledge, but the present work is intended as a 
book of reference, and while it contains brief 
and accurate notices of all branches of know- 
ledge, and of all subjects within the scheme 
of such a publication, itavoids long and specu- 


lative essays. We consider it one of the most 
valuable works of the day. 


Unprecedenied Passage. 

Capt. Pennoyer of the steam packet Wil- 
liam Gibbons, arrived at New York from 
Charleston, informs the Mercantile Adver- 
tiser that he le’ Charlestown wharf on Satur- 
day evening last, 29th November, at 12 mi- 
nutes after 4 o’cleck, and arrived at the point 
of Sandy Hook, at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 2d, being 12 minutes less than 
| 66 hours. He was $9 hours from dock te 
| dock, it taking him three hours, in consequence 
|of the very thick fog, t reach the city from 
| Sandy Hook. His passeygers were dined but 

twice on the passage, havitg been landed here 

before the dinner hour, ot. the 3d day from 
Charleston. This, we believe, is the shortest 
| passage ever made, and fully end incontesti- 
_bly proves the great advantages Jerived by the 
community from steam conveyance, 


| A New Paper—Recollections of Kean. 

_ We have before us the specimen namber of 
anew weekly paper, which has just been at- 
tempted in this city. Itis entitled the “Gen- 
'tleman’s Vade Mecum,”’ and is intended to be 


,a weekly repository of Dramatic Literature, 
Sporting, the Tarf, Fishing, Grazing, and va- 
rious subjects of interest and amusement. 
The specimen is well got up in all respects— 
contains a very large quantity of reading mat- 
ter, and is beautifully printed. It contains 
among other matter the whole of Miss Mit- 
ford’s historical tragedy of Charles the First, 
never before published in this country. Also, 
several interesting articles in relation to the 
drama, sporting, &c. The Vade Mecum, 
judging froma the first number, is just such a 
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jourpal as is calculated to be popular among 
gentlemen readers, and without indulgieg in 
the coarseness and brutality of Bell’s Lite in 
London, promises to be equal to it in life, va- 
riety and entertainment. It is published at the 
Athenian buildings, Franklin Place, at three 
dollars per annum. We annex the following 


article from the editorial columns: 

Edmund Kean’s physical man was sorely shatter- 
ed by dissipation when last in this country, although 
his genius flashed as brightly as ever, and his eccen- 
tricities were as various as the state of bis frame 
would admit. ‘The close of his convivial meetlogs 
With his friends had two well-known phases. The 
first was bis sitting down to the piano and singing 
“Lord Ullen’s daughter,” a favorite ballad, to his 
own accompaniment—and gloriously did the little 
great man perlorm it. ‘The last scene of all was not 
taiking Latin, as Hook, his quasi biographer, says he 
didin London. ‘Lipsy as he was, he did not exhibit 
the remnants of Ruddiman’s Rudiments, which his 
memagy retained; but gave his friends a taste of his 
quality in acting and singing Lneledon’s favorite, 
‘fhe Storm,” with all the candles in the room 
placed on the floor in front of him. ‘The whole of 
his terrific energy, which has so often thrilled our 
veins, was brought forth to delineate ‘the dangers of 
the sea;”” and it may be questioned whether Charles 
incledon, though be had a voice never surpassed, 
could lave made the ballad “tell” better to a small 
circle. 

In composition, Kean was no poet; bis productions 
walked on the lottiest stilts,and perpetually reminds 

one of Napoleou’s apothegm, **trom the sublime 
to the ridiculous.” He wrote sonnets, when in this 
city, to the Isunress, pastry cook or chambermaid, 
it is forgotten which, of the hotel at which he resid- 
ed; but, as Mercutio says, she might easily have had 
a better poet to be-rhy me her. 

Warren was sent tor, one stormy night, to bail 
Kean out of the watch house—a venerable building, 
well known and sadly known to many of the rising 


- generation, aud to some, to use a baker’s phrase, 


**what’s ris,’ located at the corner of Second and 
Market streets. When Warren arrived, he heard a 
thundering noise sbove, and on ascending, found 
Kean amazing the whole concourse, Dogberry, 
Verges, Neighbour Seavoal and all the ** desartless 
men of the watch,” with his histrionie powers.— 
Richard was the theme; and selecting a chubby 
Charley for Lord Stanley, Kean gave him such a 
Jecture for leaving bis friends in the North,” as 
to make it doubttul whether his hair would ever lie 
down again. 

The last glance we of Philadelphia had at the 
*€ proud representative of Shakspeare’s heroes,” as 
he delighted to call himself, saw him in an ineffectal 
attempt ata Harlequin jump over a table, in the af- 
terpiece of Sylvester Daggerwood. Giving the late 
John Jefferson the wig in which he first played Ri- 
chard on the Loudon boards, bestowing a gratuity on 
every lithe boy and understrapper about the Chesnut 
street Theatre, and leaving Caldwell, of the Ameri- 
cau Theatre in New Orleaus, in the lurch, Kean 
bade adieu to our shores for ever—a melancholy 
example of bow little genius, fame, wealth, and 
success have to do in constituting happiness, 


An Earthquake. 

The Georgetown (O.) Castigator of the 24th 
ult. says: —** A severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt at this place by a number of our citi- 
zens, at about half past one o’clock, P. M. on 
Jast Thursday. The first appearance was that 
of a loud rumbling noise, succeeded by a tre- 
mendous shaking. The same was felt at 
Maysville, Ky. at about the same hour of the 
day.” 


Mrs Austin is playing in Boston. 


Steam Boat Accident. 

The steamboat Barataria was at Tobasco, 
October 5, from New Orleans, having gone 
there for the purpose of carrying Logwood up 
the river. Ou the Ist of October her boiler 
burst, and siy of her crew were killed. 


A Nobile Act. 

A card, signed by a number of highly re- 
spectable individuals, is published in the New 
Orleans Bulletin, in which this handsome tri- 
bute is paid to a citizen of Philadelphia:— 
‘On the 8ih inst. as the steamer Romeo was 
passing rapidly down the Mississippi, George 
Evans, a child eight years of age, while sport- 
ing carelessly on the upper deck, fell over- 


had not Mr. Elihu Pedrick, without a moment’s 
hesitation, leaped in, and reaching him before 
he sunk, supported him until they were both 
taken up by a yaw] that was fortunately lying 
alongside, manned to land a passenger. 

This circumstance probably prevented Mr. 
Pedrick’s falling a victim to his own generous 
act; for his violent exertions had so exhausted 
him, and his action was so much impeded by 
the grasp of the drowning boy, that they must 
both have speedily sunk torise nomore. The 
presence of mind and calm resolution displayed 
by Mr. P. prove his conduct not to have re- 
sulted from impulse alone, but from the quick 
thought of an active and well regulated mind. 
The coolness too, and almost playful manner 
in which the child assured his father and friends’ 
that he was neither injured or frightened, struck 
us all with astonishment, and gave ample as- 
surance that his qualities in the maturity of 
manhood will command the gratitude of many 
to his noble preserver.”’ 


Sudden Death.—A young lady named Cla- 
rissa Russell, who took pessage in the steam 
boat United States, at Cleaveland for Buffalo, 
died suddenly on board the boat soon after she 
arrived. Her residence was unknown, but 
from letters in her possession it is supposed 
she belonged in the neighbourhood of the N. 
Y. Mills, in Onedia county. Her effects are 
in the hands of Wm. A. Carpenter, the coro- 
ner. 


Death by Lightning.—On the evening of the 
17th ult., the house of Mrs. Williams, in St. 
Joachin street, Mobile, was stricken by light- 
ning and much shattered. A young lady named 
Mary Ann Haggerty, who was in bed, was 
instantly killed. Achildin the same bed was 
also injured; an old gentleman in the house re- 
oeived a shock, which paralyzed a leg, and 
every person in the building was more or less 
injured. We should like to be informed whe- 
ther it wasa feather bed upon which Miss 
Haggerty waslying? If so, the fact interferes 
with the received theory, that feathers are a 
non-conductor of electricity. 


Intemperance and Death.—A poor fellow 
named Philip M‘Guire, who had long been 
leading a life of intemperance, dropped down 
suddenly in Broadway, N. Y. on Saturday, in 
a fit of delirium tremens—was immediately 
taken to the hospital, where he died in a few 
minutes. 


in Infamous Parent.—We learn from the 
New York Transcript that a man named Henry 
Kain, and his son (twelve years old) were 
committed to Bridewell on Saturday last, under 
the following circumstances: A short time 
since, he placed his son apprentice to Mrs. 
Lydia Van Ranst, at the corner of Elizabeth 
and Grand streets, and immediately directed 
the boy to plunder his mistress whenever he 
had an opportunity;. accordingly, the boy com- 
menced a system of roguery, by which he rob- 
bed her of nearly ten dollars a week, and a week 
since he stole a new coat and carried it, as 
usual, to his father; the Jatter put a different 
collar on it, cut a piece out of each elbow, put 
cloth of a different colour in the place, and 
wore it himself. The fact of his receiving 
stolen property knowingly was fully substan- 
tiated. 


Absence of Mind. 

The New York Gazette of yesterday says: 
“A few days since, a gentleman arrived here 
from the eastward, and located himself, for the 
time being, at ahotel in Broadway. On leav- 


board, ang must inevitably have been drowned, | jng the steamboat in which he reached the city, 


be could not find his baggage, and the conclu- 
sion was that it had been stolen, or carried 
away through mistake by some other passenger, 
A reward was offered for the lost or stolen pro- 
perty; but no tidings of it were learned, till a 
few days after, when the gentleman, on his re- 
turn home, found, much to his surprise, that 
he had left his trank, &c. in his room at Pro- 
vidence. We have seldom heard of a stronger 
evidence of absence of mind.” 


‘Prials for Murder. 


Atthe Norfolk Superior Court a few days 
since, John Ferris was tried on an indictment 
charging him with the murder of Ellen Ryan. 
He was found guilty of murder in the second 
degree, and sentenced to eighteen years con- 
finement in the penitentiary. At the same 
court, William Taylor was tried on a charge 
of murdering a man named Cannon. The jury 
were divided in opinion as to the guilt of the 
accused party, and, as we learn from the He- 
rald, had been confined in Jimbo for eight 
days, in the reasonable hope of coercing them 
nto clearness of judgment and unanimity of 
opinion! That papgr quotes the following 
case in point, illustrating the cruelty of forcing 
a man’s conscience and: necessities into con- 
flict:—A man was arraigned some years ago 
in a neighboring county and sentenced by the 
jury, after a few hours consuliation, for two 
years to the penitentiary. The next day, as 
the Sheriff was on his way to the court house, 
he fell in with one of the jurors, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: 


Juryman—I don’t think it was right to send that 
mau to the penitentiasy. 

Sherifi—What! you, one of the Jury that con- 
demned him, say it was not right? Why did you 
agree to it, then? : 
_ Juryman—{ stood out against it till it was grow- 
ing dark, and knowing there was no body at home 
to feed my cattle and hogs, 1 was determined they 
shouldn’t starve, and so I gave in. 


Scenes in Turkey--Sculptured Wonders of 
Florence. 


We subjoin from late numbers of the New 
York Mirror, two letters, one from N. P. 
Willis, descriptive of some of the scenes in 
Constantinople, and its neighbourhood, and 
another from the pen of I’. S. Fay, descrip- 
tive of the sculptured works of Florence. They 
are both light and graceful, and occasionally 
eloquent. Articles of this description serve to 
diversify the columns of a daily journal, and 
we have reason to believe are altogether ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 


First Impressions, or Notes by the Way. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 

From this elevated point, the singular effect of a 
desert commencing from the very streets of the eity 
is still more observable. ‘Ihe compact edge of the 
metropolis is visible even upon the more rural Bos- 
phorus, not an enclosure or a straggling house ven- 


turing to protrude beyond the closely-pressed limit. 


To repeat the figure, it seems, with the prodigions 
mass of habitations on either shore, as if all the ci- 
ties of both Europe and Asia were swept to their 
respective borders, or as if the crowded masses upon 
the long-extending shores were the deposite of some 
mighty overflow of the sea. 

From Pera commence the numerous villages, se- 
parated only by name, which form a fringe of pecu- 
liarly light and fantastic architecture to the never- 
wearying Bosphorus. Within the small limit of 
your eye, upon that silver link between the two seas 
there are fifty valleys and thirty rivers, and an impe- 
rial palace on every loveliest spot from the Black 
Seato Marmora. The Ltalians say, ‘*See Naples 
and die!” but for Naples I would read Stamboul and 
the Bosphorus. ‘ 

Descending unwillingly from this enchanting spot, 
we entered a long gien, closed at the water’s edge 
by the Sultan’s summer palace, and present resi- 
dence of Beylerbey. Halt way down, we met a de- 
erepit old woman, toiling up the path, and my tricnd 
with a Wordsworthian passion for ail things humble 
and simple, gave her the Turkish go.d morrow,aad 
inquired her business at the village. She had beeu 


very avaricious, 


to Stavros, to sell ten paras’ worth of herbs—about 
one cent of our currency. He put a small piece of 
silver into her hand, while, with the still strong ba- 
bit of Turkish modesty, she employed the other in 
folding her tattered yashmack so as to conceal her 
features from the gaze of strangers. She had not 
expected charity. ‘* What is this for?” she asked, 
looking at it with some surprise. ‘* To buy bread 
for your children, mother?” ‘* Effendi!” said the 
poor oll creature, her voice trembling, and the tears 
streaming from her eyes, ‘ My children areall dead! 
There is no one now between me and Allah!” It 
were worth a poet’s while to live in the east. Like 
the fairy in the tale, they never open their lips but 
they ‘* speak pearls.” 

We took a caique at the mosque of Sultan Selim, 
at Beylerbey, and floated slowly past the imperial 
palace. Five or six eunuchs, with their red caps 
and long blue dresses, were talking at a high tenor 
in the court yard of the harem, and we gazed long 
and earnestly at the fine lattices above, concealing 80 
many of the picked beauties of the empire. A man- 
dolin, very indifferently strummed m one of the pro- 
jecting wings, betrayed the employment of some fair 
Fatima, and there was a single moment when we 
could see, by the relief of a corner window, the out 
line of a female figure; but the caique floated re- 
morsely on,and our busy imaginations had their own 
unreal shadows for their reward. As we approached 
the central facade the polished brazen gates flew 
open, anda band of thirty musicians came out and 
ranged themselves on the terrace, beneath the palaee 
windows, announeing in their first flourish, that Sul- 
tan Mahmoud had thrust his fingers into his pilaw, 
and his subjects were at liberty to dine. Not finding 
their music much to our taste, we ordered the caik- 
jees to assist the current a little, and shooting om 
Stavros, we put across the Strait fron) the old palace 
of Shemshe the vizier, and in a few minutes, I was 
Once more in my floating home, under the “ stare 
spangled baaner.” 

Constantinople was in a blaze last night, with the 
illumination for the approach of the ‘Turkish feast 
of Rairam. The minarets were extremely beauti- 
ful, their encircling galleries hang with coloured 
lamps, and illuminated festoons suspended from one 
to the other. The ships of the fleet were decked 
also with thousands of lamps, and the effect was ex- 
ceedingly fine, with the reflection in the Bosphorus, 
and the waving of the suspended Jighis to the wind. 
The sultan celebrates the festa by taking « virgin to 
his bed, and sacrificing twenty sheep with his own 
hand. lam told by an intelligent physician here, 
that this playing the butcher is an every day busi- 
ness with the ** Brother of the Sun,” every sufe re- 
turn from a ride, or an excursion in his szlanethe 
caique, requiring bim to cut the throat of his next 
day’s mutton. It may account partly for the exces- 
sive cruelty of character attributed to him. 

Among other bad traits, Mahmoud is said te be 
It is related of his youth, that he 
was permitted occasionally, with his brother, (who 
was murdered to make room for him on the throne) 
to walk out in public on certain days with their go- 
vernor, and that, upon these occasions, each was en- 
trusted with a purse to be expended in charity.— 
‘The elder brother soon distributed bis piastres, and 
borrowed of his attendants to continue his clarities; 
while Mahmoud quietly put his purse in his pocket 
and added it to his private hoard on his return, It 
is said, toc, that he has a particular passion for up- 
iolstery, and, in his frequent change from one serai 
to another, allows no nail to be driven without his 
supervision. Add to thisa spirit of perverse contra- 
diction, so truculent that none but the most abject 
flatterers can preserve his favour, and you have a 
preity handful of offsets against a character certainly 
not without some royal qualities. 

With one of the Reis Effendi’s and one of the 
Seraskier’s officers, followed by four kervasses in 
the Turkish military dress, and every man a pair of 
slippers in his pocket, we accompanied the Commo- 
dore, to-day, on a visit to the principal mosques. 


Landing first at Tophana, on the Pera side, we 
entered the coart of the new mosque built by the 
present sultan, whose elegant exterior of white mar- 
ble and two freshly-gilded msnarits we bad admired 
datly, lying at anchor without sound of the muezzin. 
The morning prayers were just over, and the retir- 
ing Turks looked, with lowering brows, at us, as 
we pulled off our boots on the sacred threshold. 


We entered upon what, but for the high pulpit, I 
should have taken for rather a superb ball-room.— 
An unincumbered floor, carpeted gaily, a ara- 
besque gallery over te door quite like an orchestra, 
chandeliers ana lamps in great profusion, and walls 
painted of the brightest and most varied colours, 
formed an interior rather wanting inthe * dim reli- 
gious light” of a place of worship. We were shuf- 
fling round in our slippersfrom one side tothe oth- 
er, examining the marble Mihrad and the narrow & 
towering pulpit, whena ragged and decrepit dervish 
with his pappvoshes in iis hand, and his heels pro- 
truding from a very dirty pair of stockings, rose 
from his prayers and began walking backward and 
forward, eyeing us ferociously and muttering him- 
selfinta quite a passion, His charity for infidels 
was evidently atalowebb. Every step we took 
upon the holy floor seemed to add to his fury. The 
kervasses observed him, but his sugar-loaf cap car- 
ried some respect with it, and they ewdently did vot 
like to meddle with him. He followed us to the 
door, fixing hts hollow gray eyes with a deadly glare 
upon each one as he went ont, and the Turkish of- 


ficers seemed rather glad te hurry us out of his way. 
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He left us in the vestibule, and we mounted a hand- 
some marble staircase to a suite of apartments above, 
communicating with the sultan’s private gallery.— 
‘The carpets here were richer, and the divans with 
which the half dozen saloons were surrounded, were 
covered with the most costly stuffs of the east. The 
gallery was divided from the area of the mosque 
by a fine brazen grating curiously wrought, and its 
centre occupied by a rich ottoman, whereupon the 
imperial legs are crossed in the intervals of his pro- 
strations. It was aboutthe size and had the air al- 
togeher of a private box at the opera. 

We crossed the Golden Horn, and passing the 
eunuch’s guard, entered the gardens of the seraglio 
on our way to Santa Sophia. An inner wall still 
separated us from the gilded kiosks, at whose lat- 
ticed windows peering above the trees, we might 
have clearly perused the features of any peeping in- 
mate; but the litte crossed bars revealed nothing 
but their own provoking eye of the size of a rose- 
leaf in the centre, and we reached the upper gate 
without even a glimpse of a waved handkerchief to 
stir our chivalry to the rescue. 

A confused mass of buttresses without form or or- 
der, is all that you are shown for the exterior of 
that “wonder of the world,” the mosque of mosques, 
the renowned Santa Sophia. We descended a dark 
avenue, and leaving our boots in a vestibule thatthe 
horse of Mahomet the second, if he was lodged as 
ambitiously living as dead, would have disdained for 
his stable, we entered the vaulted area. A long 
breath and an admission of its attributed almost su- 
pernatural grandeur, followed our too hasty disap- 
pointment. It is indeed a ‘‘vast and wondrous 
dome!” {ts dimensions are less than those of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, but its effect, owing to its unity 
and simplicity of design, is, L think, superior. The 
numerous small galleries let into its sides add rich- 
ness (o it without impairing its apparent magnitude, 
and its vast floor, upon which a single individual is 
almost lost, the sombre colours of its walls ua- 
touched probably for centuries, and the dim sepul- 
chral light that struggles through the deep-niched 
and retiring windows, for altogether an interior 
from which the imagination returns, like the dove 
tothe ark, fluttering and bewildered, 

Our large party separated over its wilderness of a 
floor, and each might have had his hour of solitude, 
had the once christian spirit of the spot, for the pre- 
sent pagan demon,) affected him religiously. 1 
found, myself, a singular pleasure in wandering 
abvut upon the elastic mats, (laid four or five thick 
all over the floor,) examining here a tattered banner 
hung against the wall, and there a rich cashmere 
which had covered the tomb of the Prophet; on one 
side a slab of transparent alabaster from the temple 
of Solomon, (a strange relic for a mahometan 
mosque!) and on the other, a dark Jihrad sur- 
rounded by candles of incredible proportions, look- 
ing like the marble columns of some friczeless por- 
tico. The tour “six-winged cherubim” on the root 
of the dome, sole remaining trace as they are of the’ 
religion to which the building was first dedicated, 
had betier been left to the imagination. ‘They are 
monstrous in Mosaic. It is said that the whole in- 
terior of the mosque is cased beneath its dusky plas- 
ter with the same costly Mosaic which covers the 
ceiling. ‘lo make a mahometan mosque of a chris- 
tian church, however, it was necessary to erase 
christian emblems from the walls; besides which the 
Turks have a superstitious horror of all imitative 
arts, considering the painting of the human features 
particularly, as a mockery of the handiwork of Al- 
lah. 

We went hence to the more modern mosque of 
Sultan Achmet, which is an imitation of Santa So- 
phia within, but its own beautiful prototype in exte- 
rior. Its spacious and solemn court, its six heaven- 
piercing minarets, its fountains, and the mausoleums 
of the sultans, with their gilded cupolas aid sarco- 
phagi covered wih cashmeres, (the murdering sul- 
tan and his murdered brothers lying in equal splen- 
dour side-by-side!) are of a style of richness pecu- 
liarly oriental and imposing. We visited in suc- 
cession Sultan Bajazet, Sulymanye and Sultana Va- 
lide, all of the same arabesque exterior and very si- 
milar within. ‘lhe description of one, leaves little 
to be said of the other, and with the exception of 
Santa Sophia, of which I should like to make a 
lounge when Lam in love with my own company, 
the mosques of Constantinople are a kind of “licn” 
well killed in a single visit. 


The Minute-Book: 
A Series of Familiar Letters from Abroad. 
BY THKODORE S. 

We have spent several days in the /2oyal Gallery 
From recent observations of royal hotels, royal pa- 
laces, and royal men, this adjective has lost in my 
eyes something of the lustre with which republican 


simplicity not unfrequently invests it; but the Flo- 


rentine gallery is so rich, elegant and ample, so 
teeming with rare, costly, and tmieresting treasures, 
that even a New York novel-reading young lady’s 
idea of royal, might be equalled and surpassed. — 
Whatever may be the other claums to the high- 
wrought panegyrics with which it has been over- 
loaded, it certainly is wonderfully replete with beau- 
tiful works of art. Your eye is every where caught 
With striking statues, in the vestibules of palaces, in 
the interior and exterior of the churches, and upon 
the walls even of dilapidated and common private 
houses. There is a splendid profusion of angels, 
saints, cupids and madoanas; busts, crowns, &c. de- 
corate the filthy lanes and confined squares; and 


lions of every size, colour, attitude, expression, 
from the summit of the airy tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, to the walls of the city prison, glare down 
upon the passing stranger with most inhospitable 
fury. Columns with admirably executed figures rise 
in various parts of the town, of rare merit. In the 
Mercato Nuova is a fine fountain—a large wild boar, 
copied from a celebrated Grecian antique, It ts 
large as life, and full ot power. The savage mon- 
stec rising from a recumbent posture has just lifted 
himself upon his forelegs, and appears bristling with 
horrid fury, while the water drips from the jaws.-- 
Immediately outside the Porto San Gallo, is a mag- 
nificent triumphal arch,evected in honour of Francis 
the first, completely loaded with sculpture. Every 
where through the streets upon a fine day, the loi- 
tering stranger may beguile hours examining these 
countiess and tasteful decoratrons, But the greatest 
collection is gathered in the square of the Grand 
Duke, that is, the principal city square, It is a 
crowded, noisy, black, dilapidated litte place, but 
commands a sizht of one or two fine buildings, es- 
pecially the Palazzo Vecchio, one of the specimens 
of ancient Florentine architecture, with a peculiarly 
gloomy antique and extraordinary appearance, which 
carries the mind back to past ages with singular and 
irresistible power. Adjacent to this edifice are piles 
of beautiful statuary; but, like other marble works, 
exposed in the streets to the weather and other acci- 
deuts, they are generally blackened and cracked, and 
have a brittle, sooty and burnt appearance, Here is 
the impressive group of John Bologna, of the Roman 
warrior carrying off the Sabine woman, with the 
aged father prostrate at his feet. Though disposed 
seduously to avoid repeating the repeated deserip- 
tions of statues and paintings with which the records 
of travellers are too often overcharged, I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning mygpleasure in lounging by 
this bold and spirited production, The athletic Ro- 
man, an almost breathing illustration of physical 
power, lifts into the air the struggling female, whose 
torm is wrought to a quivering softness which ac- 
tually melts the eternal marble into tender flesh.-—- 
The dimpled arm, the rounded shoulder, and the 
impression of the ruflian’s fingers in her sides are 
admirable, and are only equalled by the limbs of the 
stalwart robber, his muscles swollen with exertion, 
and the terrified and aged father shrinking beneath 
his feet. 

From the Piazza del Gran Duca, stretches a 
dark, high, imposing building, the Fabbrica degli 
Ufizi. Its exterior toras a parallelogram, of which 
one side is open. ‘The court is embellished with 
long rows of doric columns, supporting a portico, 
a covered walk. ‘Ihe lower part of this court, | 
think, furnishes the finest street view in Florence, 
comprehending the columned fronts of the Fabrica 
deght Ufizi, the Palazzo Vecchio, some of the gi- 
gantic statues In the square and an angle of the enor- 
mous duomo. The building contains the Maglia- 
bechiana library, the courts of justice, and the up- 
per story of the whole three sides is occupied by 
the gallery. ‘The door of entrance conducts you up 
a very broad nnd lofty staircase, higher and yet 
higher, Ull having surmounted five flights, the pre- 
tatory splendour announces your approach to one of 
the most celebrated exhibitions of the fine arts in 
the world. Here repose many of the rarest trea- 
sure recovered from the wreck of the old world, as 
well as the choicest gems of modern art. The apart- 
ments consist of three immensely long corridors or 
halls. ‘lwo are, I believe, almost five hundred feet 
in length, and trom these although even here the 
stranger is surprised and dazzied with the profu- 
sion of sculpture and paintings, other by-rooms, 
more lolty and superb, bewilder him among other 
and more celebraied wonders. From the moment 
you pass theiron gate where the modest sign IJn- 
gresso alla ft. Galleria, ushers you amidst the first 
forms of the extensive and fascinating collection, 
you are at once ina new world. The two first ves- 
tibules or opening halls, are peopled with shapes, 
though cold and silent, yet springing into all the 
fiery and impassioned atutudes of life and action.— 
Here a charger springs forward, there two wolf 
dogs howl, the marble boar startles you with fero- 
cious fury; Mars in rich bronze leans forward in an 
attitude of war, the demigod Silenus holds the in- 
fant Bacchus in his arms, all is living, all animated, 
all in action, rapid, warm, bold, soft or savage; yet 
all cold, silent, motionless as if an enchaater had 
struck at once the breathing torms of lite into mar- 
ble, as if the foam yet stood upon the steed’s nos- 
trils and the boar’s tusks, as if the shout of Mars 
and the howl! of the dogs had searcely died away in 
the lengtheved hail. 


Besides these two small vestibules and three pro- 
digiously long galleries, their ceilings adorned with 
curious arabesques, their walls with innumerable 
paintings, their floor with busts and groupsof other 
statues, there are eighteen or twenty spacious rooms, 
(some of them double,) and crowded with the rarest 
efforts of the brush and the chisei. Here are count- 
less and matchless gems of art, all of which the 
stranger, even after repeated visits, finds it impossi- 
ble to appreciate with sufficient attention, and each 
of which in an American exhibition would bea curi- 
ousity, a treasure, a wonder. The corridors are 
hung, among other miscellaneous pictures, with por- 
traits ot the most renowned of history, ancient and 
modern, wile beneath, the long line of busts inter- 
ests the student with the features of the Roman em. 
perors. Nero is a vile-looking wretch, Julius Cesar 
resembles Jackson, Charles the first is beautiful, 
old Noll has by no means a bloodthirsty countenance, 


the hearts of the Scottish nobles must have been 
outrageously susceptible to be so beguiled by the 
face of Mary; and as for the jamented Anne Bo- 
leyn, no one can look on her picture without ex- 
cusing her royal helpmate for cutting off her head. 
In one cabinet, the sorrow-struck Niobe has wept 
herself to a colossal statue of Grecian marble; in an- 
other, Mercury traustormed to bronze, floats aetual- 
ly on the wind, 

There is a small room appropriated to gems; you 
fancy it the fairy valley in Sinbad the Sailor. Ala 
baster, lapiz lazuli, porphyry and precious marbles, 
onyx, ruby, agate, pearl, emerald, topaz, diamonds, 
etc., glitter and flash, wrought into a thousand forms 
of taste and elegance; vases, columns, statues; one 
small vase is valued at filty thousand dollars. All the 
celebrated masters have contribute: to deck the walls 
of this fairy place with the gifts of their immortal 
genius, The savage, wild scenery of Salvator Rosa 
lowers over the sea; the mellow sunsets of Claude 
Lorraine glow in the illumined sky; the masterly 
touches ot Rubens, the rich imagination of Raphael, 
the beauty of Titian, the softness of Guido, feast 
with novel delights the eye, the taste, the memory 
and the imagination. A walk through these inter- 
minable halls and suits of apartments, arouses and 
thrills every passion of your soul, You pause in the 
high, stillchamber where the faces of painters done 
by themselves lean from the walls; their earthly fea- 
tures here rendered immortal as their names. The 
head of Leonardo Da Vinci strikes you with its ma- 
jestic grandeur; a standard of manly beauty, ‘* the 
front of Jove himself,” while again, as you wander 
on, Carlo Dolce’s St. Cecilia inspires with holy joy, 
a dissevered head makes you shudder, the man with 
the monkey lightens your face with smiles, whilé the 
head of Medusa, by a French artist, startles and 
frightens you. Indeed this is a place to beguile days 
and weeks in, and to stu:y the history of the arts 
and artists. While threading its dazzling mazes, 
one really wishes and resolves to spend a year tn 
Florence solely tor the attraction of this classic spot; 
but jite is short and the gallery is long, and the 
whole affair is nothing to Rome, and a rainy morn- 
ing’s reflection isa sad subduer of the pleasant reso- 
lutions of a sunshiny afternoon. 

+ 


The Thunder Storm. 


BY GEORGE D, PRENTICE, 


I was neverna man of feeble courage. ‘There are 
few scenes either of human or elemental strife, upon 
which L have not looked with a brow of daring. 1 
have stood in the front of the battle, when swords 
were gleaming and circling around me like fiery ser- 
pents of the air—IL have sat on the mountain pinna- 
cie, when the whirlwind was rending its oaks from 
their rocky clefts and scattering them piecemeal to 
the clouds—I have seen these things with a swellmg 
soul, that knew not, that recked not of danger— 
but there is something in the thunder’s voice that 
makes me tremble like a child. I have tried to over- 
come this unmanly weakness—I have called pride to 
my aid. I have sought for moral courage in the les- 
sons of philosophy—but it avails me nothing—-at 
the first low moaning of the distant cloud, my heart 
shrinks, quivers, gasps, and dies, within me. 

My involuntary dread of thander had its origin in 
an incident, that occurred when Ll wasa child of ten 
years. [had a litthe cousin—a girl of the same age 
with myself, who had been the constant companion 
of my childhood. Strange, that, after the lapse of 
almost a score of years, that countenance shouid be 
so familiar to me. 1 can see the bright young crea- 
ture—her large eye flashing like a beautiful gem, 
her tree locks streaming as in joy upon the rising 
gale, and her cheek glowing like a ruby through a 
wreath of transparent snow. Her voice had the me- 
lody and joyousness of a bird’s,and when she bound- 
ed over the wooded hill or the fresh green valley, 
shouting a glad answer to every voice of nature, and 
clasping her little hands in the very eestacy of young 
existence, she looked as it breaking away like a treed 
nightingale from the earth, and going off where all 
things were beautiful and happy like her. 


It was a morning in the middle of August. The 
little girl had beeu passing some days at my father’s 
house, and she was now to return home. Her path 
lay across the fields and I gladly became the compa- 
nion of her walk. I never knew a summer morning 
more beautiful and sull, Only one little cloud was 
visible, and that seemed as pure and white, and 
peacetul, as if it had been the incense smoke of some 
burning censor of the skies. The leaves hung si- 
lent in the woods, and the waters af the bay had tor- 
gotten their undulations, the flowers were bending 
their heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and the 
dew, and the whole atmosphere was of such a soft 
aud luxurious sweetness, that it seemed a cloud ot 
roses, scattered down by the hand of a Peri from 
the tar off gardens of Paradise. The green earth 
and the blue sea lay abroad in their boundlessness, 
and the peaceful sky bent over and blessed them.— 
The little creature at my side was ina delirium of 
happiness, and her clear, sweet voice came ringing 
upon the air as often as she heard the tones of a fa- 
vourite bird, or found some strange and lovely flow- 
er in her frolic wanderings. ‘The unbroken and al- 
most supernatural tranquility of the day continued 
until nearly noon. Then, tor the first time, the in- 


dications of an approaching tempest were manifest. 
Over the sammtt of a mountain, at the distance of 
about a mile, the folds of a dark cloud became sud- 
denly visible, and, at the same instant, a hollow roar 
came down upon the winds, as it had been the sound 


of waves ina rocky cavern, ‘The cloud rolled out 
like a banner-fold upon the air, but still the atmos. 
phere was as calm and the leaves as motionless as 
before, and there was not even a quiver upon the 
sleeping waters to tell of the coming hurricane. 

To escape the tempest «as impossible. As the 
only resort, we fled to an oak, that stood at the foot 
ofa tall and ragged precipice. Here we remained 
and gazed almost breathlessly upon the clouds, mar- 
shalling themselves like bloody giants in the sky.— 
The thunder was not frequent, but every burst was 
so fearful that the young creature who stood by me 
shut her eyes convulsively, clung with desperate 
strength to my arm, and shrieked as if her very 
heart would break. A few minutes, and the storm 
was upon us. During the height of its tury, the 
little girl raised her fingers to the precipice, that 
towered above us. Llooked up, and an amethystine 
flame was quivering upon its grey peaks; and the 
next moment, the clouds opened, the rocks tottered 
to their foundations, a roar like a groan of the uni- 
verse filled the air, and | felt myself blinded and 
thrown, | knew not whither. How long I remained 
insensible, I cannot tell, but, when consciousness re- 
turned, the violence of the tempest was abating, the 
-rowring of the winds dying in the tree tops, ®nd the 
deep tones of the cloud coming in faint murmurs 
from the eastern hills. 

I arose, and looked trembling and almost deli- 
riously around. She was there—the dear idol of 
my infant love—stretched out upon the wet, green 
earth. Aftera moment of irresolution, | went up 
and looked upon her. The handkerchief upon her 
neck was slightly rent, and a single dark spot upon 
her bosom told where the pathway of death had been. 
At first | clasped her to my breast with a cry of ago- 
ny, and then laid her down and gazed into her fa 
almost with a feeling of calmness. Her bright di- 
shevelied ringlets clustered sweetly around her 
brow, the look of terror had faded from her lips, 
and an intant smile was pictured beautifully there, 
the red rose tinge upon her cheek was lovely as in 
lite, and as I pressed it to my own, the fountain of 
tears was opened, and I wept as if my head were wa- 
ters. I have but a dim recolicction of what follow- 
ed—I only know, that | remained weeping and mo- 
tionless ull the coming on of twilight, and that I 
was then taken tenderly by the hand, and led away 
where 1 saw the countenances of parents and sis- 
ters. 

Many years bave gone by .upon their wings of 
light and shadow, but the scenes I have portrayed 
still come over me, at times, with aterrible distinet- 
ness, ‘lhe old oak yet stands at the base of the pre- 
cipice, but its limbs are black and dead, and its hol- 
low trunk, looking upwards to the sky as if * calling 
to the clouds tor drink,’ is an emblem of rapid and 
noiseless decay. A year ago I visited the spot, and 
the thoughts of bygone years came mournfully back 
to me—thoughts of the little innocent being, who 
fell by my side like some beautilul tree of Spring, 
reut up by the whirlwind in the midst of its blos- 
soming. But | remembered—and oh there was joy 
in the memory—that she had gone where no light- 
nings slumber in the folds of the rainbow cloud, and 
where the sun-iit waters are never broken by the 
storm-breath of Omnipotence. 

My readers will understand why I shrink in ter- 
ror from the thunder. Even the consciousness of 
security is no relief to me—-my fear has assumed the 
nature of an instinct, and seems indeed a part of my 
existence, 


Association and Intercourse. 
BY J. R, INGERSOLL. 


Men are naturally social and imitative. They not 
only require au intercourse with their kind, but they 
imbibe the complexion and tone of all that surround 
them, as insensibly but as certainly as, it is said, the 
chameleon changes its hue with the leaf upon which 
it tekes its insect prey, or with the depths of the 
shadows in which it seeks repose. ‘Their covapan- 
ionships, whether good or evil—their opportunities 
tor acquiring resemblances, whether fair or other- 
wise, depend, in a degree,upon circumstances which 
are beyond their owa control, Accident, in general, 
determines the place of our birth, our early inter- 
course, habits, and the first impressions we receive, 
the ideas we form, the language we speak, the senti- 
ments we entertain, the pursuits we tollow, even the 
religion we protess—almost all of the principal in- 
gredients in the mass of human charaeter. These 
may be, comparatively, prosperous or adverse, 
without any absoluie power, because without a suf- 
ficient opportunity, in the mere individuzl, to make 
them otherwise. The importance then cannot be 
questioned of endeavouring, by the best possible 
means, (0 confirm them when they are good, and to 
correet them when they are evil. This is to be ef- 
fected by seeking for the best sources of example 
and imitation, aud they are found in well selected 
and judicious intercourse Mere theory will ont 
suffice to exhibit the result in all its striking conse- 
quences. Let practical illustration serve instead of 
absiract argument. ‘Take an individwal formed in 
nature’s happiest mould. His limbs and feature sall 
that the sculptor would have desired as a model for 
his ‘marble chiselled’ god; his mind and heart en- 
dued at first with a capacity to receive every com- 
munication of science, every impression ot love.— 
Place him alone, in early infancy, in the depth of 
the forest Let no human voice teach him to lisp one 
single accent of affection; no human hand conduct 
him one single step in the path of knowledge human 
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or divine. 
beautiful proportions which nature designed for it, 
and every bodily sense shall be as perfect as if it had 
been employed in the service of reason and in the 
exercise of charity. Bat in what other respects will 
he resemble the godlike creature man? His eye, the 
expressive organ of the soul, sheds no intellectual 
beam; no human utterance is heard from his anprac- 
tised tongue: he perceives in the music of the pass= 
ing zephyr or the flowing stream, only a signal for 
undefined and irrepressible alarm; he is without even 
the instinet of the beasts that perish; and reason, 
the peculiar faculty of his race, has slumbered away 
into the repose and inactivity of total annihilation. 
He trembles like the leaves that surround him.— 
Every manly property is absorbed within him; and 
the mind of a Newton is sunk for the want of asso- 
ciation in the bosom of an idiot. Well suthenticst- 
ed facts have repeatedly oceurred to furnish and <0n- 
firm this illustration. 


A Portrait. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 

Ione was one of those brilliant chatacters which 
but once or twice flash across our cayeer. She united 
in the highest perfection the rarest of earthly gifts, 
geniusand beauty. No one evey possessed superior 
intellectual qualities with ut kuowing them; the alli- 
teration of modesty and merit is pretty enough, but 
where merit is great, the veil of that modesty you 
admire never disguises its extent from its possessor. 
It is the proud consciousness of certain qualities that 
it cannot reveal to the every day world, that gives to 
genius that shy, and reserved, and troubled air which 
puzzles and flatters you when you encounter it. Do 
ng} deceive yourself, vain worldling, by the thought 
that the embarrassed manner of yon great man is a 
sign that he does not know his superiority to you! 
that which you take for modesty is but the strazgle 
of self-esteem. He knows but too oppressively how 
immeasureably greater he is than yon, and is only 
diseoncerted because in the places you encounter him 
he finds himself suddenly descended to your level. 
He has not conversation, he has not thoughts, he has 
not intercourse with such as yuu; it is your littleness 
that diseoncerts him, not his own! 

lone, then, knew her genius, but with that charm- 
ing versatility that of right belongs to women, she 
had the faculty so few of « kindred genius in the less 
malleable sex can claim, the faculty to bend and mo- 
del her graceful intellect to all whom it encountered. 
The sparkling fountain threw its waters alike upon 
the strand, the cavern, and the flowers; it refreshed, 
it smiled, it dazzled every where. That pride which 
isthe necessary result of superiority she wore easily ; 
in her breast it concentred itself in independence. — 
She pursued thus her own bright and solitary path. 
She asked no aged matron to direct and guide her— 
she walked alone by the torch of her own unflicker- 
ing purity. She obeyed no tyrannical and absolute 
custom—she moulded custom to ber owa will, but 
this so delicately and with so feminine a grace, so 
perfect an exemption from error, that you could not 
say she outraged custom, but commanded it. Itewas 
possible nOt to love lone, perhaps she seeme:! too 
high for the love of vulgar natures; but if you did 
once love her, it was to adoration. ‘The wealth of 
graces was inexhaustible; she beautified the com- 
monest action: a word,a look from her seemed 
megic. Love her, and you entered into a new world; 
you passed from this trite and common place earth; 
you were ina land in which your eyes saw every 
thing through an enchanted medinm. In her pre- 
sence you telt as if listening to exquisite musie; you 
were steeped in that sentiment which has so little of 
earth in it, and which musie so well inspires—that 
intoxication which refines and exalts, which seizes, 
it is true, the senses, but gives them the character of 
the soul. ; 

She was peculiarly formed, then, to eonmand and 
fascinate the less ordinary and the bolder natures of 
men; to love her was to unite two passions, that of 
— and of ambition—you aspired when you adored 

er. 


From the New York Mirror. 


Literary Intelligence, 

We should be right happy to possess our readers 
with a full and particular account of the doings and 
intentions of all our literary gentlemen ladies, 
if we could bat gather any information on the subject; 
but unhappily the rumours current even in the best 
informed cireles, all speak of inactivity. We cannot 
learn that Paulding is bosy upon any thing; nor yet 
Halleck, Verplanck, Cooper, Irving, Sedgwick, 
Leslie, Hilihouse, nor indeed any ether of the esta- 
g blished leaders in our literary ranks. If they are 
hot resting on their laurels, they certainly are keep- 
ing their own counsel with a most determined fru- 
gality of information. Meanwhile, however, there 
is no lack of material wherewith to make a paragraph; 
if the veterans are idle, new reeruits are not wanting 
inthe field, and the reading public hasno eause to 
apprehend a scarcity. Mr. Hoffman’s deseriptive 
sketches of the Western Country are in a state of 
forwardness, and are expected to do him great and 
enduring honour, Mr. Kennedy, the author of 
BSwallow Barn, has a novel almost ready, from 
Which we hope soon to give an extract, before the 
publication, A domestic story of exceeding interest 
and beauty, entithd Allan Preseott, is announced 
by the Messrs. Harper. We read it in manuscript 
some months ago, and have no doubt that it will at 
once give the author an enviable reputation, — It is 
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His form shall expand to the full and) written by a lady, whose na -we are not authoriz- 


ed to mention, and is her “St attempt. A new 
edition of Guy Rivers is 4 Preparation. The au- 
thor of the **Kentuck*8 in New-York,” has almost 
completed an histor romance, called the Recluse 
of Jamestown, tf ded upon incidents in the early 
history of Vixtia. Mr. Reynolds’s narrative of 
the Southem Expedition, undertaken in the Anna- 
wan, and sv0Sequently merged in the cruise of the 
Potomac figate, will soon be ready for the press, 
and wilh nodoubt, be read with interest. Mrs. 
Butler's volumes are waiting, it is said, the move- 
ments of the London pubiishers, the intention being 
tha they shall appear simultaneously in both coun- 
gries. Judge Hall, the western novelist, has a vol- 
ume of tales nearly ready; and we understand that a 
publisher in Philadelphia has made arrangements 
with the author of Rosine Laval, for another novel. 
Mr. Henry Bulwer’s work on France, will be pub- 
lished.in a few days; and a history of China is an- 
nounced, compiled from the Chinese annals, by the 


pire, (published some time since, ) is acknowledged 
to be the most cop:ous and authentic ever given to 
the world. Miriam Coffin has been republished in 
London, and very emphatically damned by the re- 
viewers, as a novel, while full justice is rendered to 
the descriptive sketches which constitute its only 
merit. We perceive, too, that the juvenile works 
known as ** Uncle Philip’s Conversations,” are 
promptly reprinted and highly spoken of in the Bri- 
lish metropolis. 


THE VOW. 


A NORTHERN TALE. 
From the German of Frederick Baron de la Motte Fouque 
In the ancient heathen times of the Saxons, there 
happened once a great war with the Danes. — Adal- 
bero, Duke of Saxony, who had counselled it, now, 
in the hour of earnest conflict, stood at the head of 
his people. There flew the arrows and the javelins; 
there glanced many valiant blades on both sides; and 
there shone many bright gold shields through the 
dark fight. But the Saxons, At every attack, were 
repulsed, and were already so far driven back, that 
only the storming of a steep height could deliver the 
army and the country, disperse the enemy, and 
change a ruinous amd destructive flight into a deci- 
sive victory. 
Adaibero conducted the attack. But in vain he 
forced his fiery charger before the squadron; in vain 
he shouted through the field, the sacred words, 
* Freedom and Father-land!” in vain streamed his 
own warm blood, and the blood of the foe, over his 
resplendent armour. The ponderous mass gave 
way; and the enemy secure on the height, rejoiced 
in their decided victory. Again rushed Adalbero 
on with a few gallant warriors; again the faintheart- 
ed fell behind, and again the enemy rejoiced. ** It 
is yet time,” said Adalbero; and again he shouted, 
** Forward! and if we conquer, 1 vow to the gods, 
to set fire to the four corners of my castle, and it 
shall blaze forth as a bright funerai-ptle, in honour 
of your victory and of our deliverance.” Again was 
the attack renewed, and again the Saxons fled, and 
the enemy sent forth shouts of joy. Then cried 
Adalbero aloud before the whole army, ‘* If we re- 
turn victorious trom this charge, ye gods, I devote 
myself to you as a solemn sacrifice!” Shuddering, 
the warriors hastened after him,—but fortune was 
against them: the boldest fell—the bravest fi. d. 
‘Then Adalbero,in deep affliction, rallied the seat- 
tered band, and afl that remained of the great and 
noble collected round him, spoke thus:— hou art 
our ruin; tor thou hast counselled this war.” Adal- 
bero replied, ** My castle and myself I have devot- 
ed to the gods for victory, and what can 1 more?” — 
The sad multitude called only the wore to bim,— 
“Thou art our ruin; for thou hast counselled this 
war.” ‘Then Adalbero tore open his bosom, and 
implored the Mighty God of Thunder io pieres it 
with a thander-bolt, but to give the victory to his 
army.. But there came no bolt from heaven; and the 
squadron stood timid, and followed not theesll In 
boundless despair, Adalbero at la-t said, “ Well, 
then, there remains only that which is most dear to 
me of all. Witeand child L offer to thee, thou God 
of Armies, tor victory; my beautiful blooming wife, 
my only heart-loved child, they belong to thee, 
Gre.t Ruler in Asgard: with my own hand will I 
sacrifice them to thee; but | implore thee, give me 
the victory!” Searcely were these worris uttered, 
when fearfal thunderings rolled over the field of 
battle, and clouds gathered around the combatants; 
and the Saxons, with fearful eries, shouted, as it 
with one voice, “The Gods are with us!” With 
invineible courage forward rushed the host;—-the 
height was carried by storm; and Adalbero, with 
sudden shudder, saw the enemy flying through the 
field. ‘The conqueror returned home in triumph; 
and in all parts of delivered Saxony, came wives and 
children forth, and with outstreteh< d arms, greeted 
their husbands and fathers. But Adalbero knew what 
awaited him, and every smile of an affectionate wife 


they came before his magnificent castle. He was not 
able to look up, asthe beautiful Similde met him at 
the gate, with her daughter in her hand, while the 
little one always leaped and cried, ** Father, father! 
beloved father!” He looked round on his people,in 
order to strengthen himself; even there he met qui- 
vering eye-lids and bitter tears; for among his war- 
riors, many had heard his horrible vow. He dis- 


Rev, Charles Gutzlaff, whose description of that em- | 


tionate mother now tore the drapery from her snow- 


and every shout of a blooming child, pierced, as! 
with a poisoned dart, his anguished heart. At last | 


missed them to their families, feeling what happy. 


men he, the most unhappy, was sending to their 
homes; and then rode into the castle, and sending 
the domestics away, under various pretences, he 


sprung from his horse, and closed the gates with | 


thundering sound, secured them carefully,and press- 
ed his beloved wife and child to his heart, shedding 
over them a torrent of tears. ‘** What is the mat- 
ter, husband?” said theastonished Similde. ‘*Why 
do you weep, father?” stammered the little one.— 
‘* We will first prepare an offering to the Gods,” re- 
plied Aduibero; “ and then I shall relate every thing 
to you. Come to me soon, to the hearth.” **l will 
kindle the flame, and fetch, in the mean time, the 
implements for sacrifice,” said the sweet Similde, 
and the liitle one cried out, clapping her hands, ** I 
will help also; | will also be there;” and skipped 
away withher mother. ‘These words, ‘1 will he!p 
also, I will also be there,” the hero repeated, as, dis- 
solved in grief, he stood by the flaming pile, with 
his drawn sword in his trembling hand. He lament- 
ed aloud over the joy ful innocent child,and the grace- 
ful obedient wife, who brought the bowl and pitcher, 
perfuming-pan and taper, used in sacrifices, “Then 
it passed through his mind,that his vow could not be 
valid; for such sorrow could not find a place in the 
heart of man. But the answer was given in dread- 
ful peals of thunder down from the heavens, “I 
know,” said he, sighing beavily, “your thunder has 
assisted us, and now your thunder calls on your de- 
voted believer for the performance of his vow.” Si- 
milde began to tremble as the frightful truth burst 
upon her; and with soft tears she said, ‘* Ah! hast 
thou made a vow? Ah! husband, I see no victim!— 
shall human blood!——~” Adalbero covered hiseyes 
with both his hands, and sobbed so terribly, that it 
echoed through the hall, and the little one, terrified, 
shrunk together. Similde knew well of such vows, 
in the ancienttimes, Shé looked entreatingly to her 
lord, and said, “ Remove the child.”—*Both, both, 
I+ must!” then murmured Adalbero; and Similde, 
with a violent effort, forcing back her tears, said to 
the litde one, **Quick, chilé, and bind this handker- 
chief on thine eyes: thy father bas brought a present 
for thee, and will now give it thee.”—** My father 
does not look asif he would give me a prescot,” 
sighed the child. **Thou shalt see; thou shalt see, 
presently,” said Similde hurriedly; and as she plac- 
ed the bandage over the eyes of the ebild,the mother 
could no longer restrain her tears, but they fell so 
softly that the fitle one knew it not. The affee- 


white bosom, and kneeling before the sacrificer, 
beckoned that she might be the first victim. ‘*Quick, | 
only quick,” whispered she softly to the lingerer; 
‘telse will the poor child be so terrified!’? Adalbero 
raised the dreadful steel ‘Then roared the thunder, 
and flashed the lightning through the building.— 
Speechless sank the three to the earth. But, as the 
evening breeze rushed through the broken wiadows, 
the little one raised her head, from which the ban- 
dage had fallen, and said, ‘*Mother, what present 
has my father brought to me??? The sweet voice 
awakened both the parents, and they all lived, and 
nothing was destroyed but Adalbero’s sword, melted 
by the avenging flash of heaven. ‘*IThe Gods have 
spoken!” cried the pardoned father; and, with a 
gush of unutterable love, the three delivered ones 
weptin each other’s arms. Far distant, over the 
southern mountains,roared the tempest, where many 
years after wards. St. verted 


EXTRACTS 


From Late Foreign P»pers received at this Office, 


GUILDHALL. 

The inhabitants of Fleet street v Mr. Carlile. 
The Broker and the Bishop.—Mr. Carlile ap- 
peared yesterday, before alderman Key, to an- 
swer a summons which had been procured with 
the consent of Mr. Carlile, by certain of the in- 
habitants of Fleet street, for a nuisance, havin 
exhibited in his shop window several placards, 
and two effigies, representing a bishop and a 
broker, by which large crowds were caused to 
congregate together, to the annoyanve of the) 
whole neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hill, the silversmith, and next door neigh- 
bour of Mr. Carlile, stated that he had great 
cause to complain: in making that statement, he 
begged Mr. Carlile to understand that he did so, 
not in consequence of any political or seditious 
meetings that took place at the house, those 
having never given any annoyance to himself or 
family, but solely on account of the figures ex- 
posed in the shop, causing such crowds to as- 
semble. If the law allowed the exhibition of 
such figures (which he hoped it did not,) he 
must make up his mind to shut up his shop al- 
together. The crowd on Tuesday last was so 

reat that lic was obliged to have the shutters 
of his shop up. He wished to know, from the 
worthy magistrate, whether the law allowed such 
exhibitions, 

Sir John Key said it depended upon the man- 
ner in which the exhibition was made. 

Mr. Hill said that the frame of the window 
was taken out, and the figures fixed therein. 

Mr. Carlile admitted that such was the case, 


Sir John Key observed, that if Mr. Carlile or 
any other person placed figures in such a situa- 
tion as tu cause an obstruction, they would be 
liable to be indicted by the proper authorities. 

Mr. Carlile said that since the Lord Mayor 
and Mr. Butterworth had called upon him, he 
had removed the figures, upon the express un- 
derstanding that he should be summoned to that 
office, for the purpose of having it determined 
whether he had a right to expose the figures or 
not. , 

Mr. Butterworth admitted that Mr. Carlile 
had done so; but if Mr. C. was allowed to place 
them there again, the most serious inconvenience 
would be felt by the neighbourhood, and the 
pubiic peace of the city would probably be dis- 
turbed. The exposure of the-figures might af- 
ford great amusement to the passers by, but it 
was a great annoyance to the inhabita»ts. 

Sir Jolin Key could not conceive what object 
Mr. Carlile had in view in consenting to the 
case being brought before him, 

Mr. Carlile said that the present was in effect 
a continued case. In January last, while he was 
out of town, a seizure was made on his premises 
for church-rates. The young man who was at- 
tending in his shop was taken from thence to 
the Compter, locked up for the night, and the 
next morning, on being brought to the office, 
was fined 5/. This made him (Mr. Carlile) re- 
solve to try whether he had not the right to ex- 
pose the figures, which in the first instance had 
been placed up in his absence; and he ceter- 
mined that the next seizure that was made to 
have them placed in the window. The deci- 
sion of Mr. Alderman Brown, in fining his young 
man 5/., he contended was against the spirit and 
letter of the statute. The question was, whether 
the statute referred to any projection that be- 
came a nuisance to passers by, or whether the 
mere collecting ofa crowd cohsti‘utes a nuisance. 
The latter, he contended, was no nuisance; and 
if it was, the crowd were the offenders, and not 
he. 

Mr. Hill: But you are the cause of the crowd 
collecting. 

Mr. Carlile: No, the church-rates are the 
cause. [laughter.] I acknowledge the commit- 
tal of no offence whatever. The law, it is true, 
has been violated, not by me, but to my injury. 
(laughter. ] 

Sir J. Key said that he did not think, in the 
present case, that Mr. Carlile was finable; what 
might have been the circumstances of the other 
instance he did not know, nor was he called up- 
on to inqure. 

A parishioner stated, that in the first instance 
Mr. Carlile had the figures suspended upon a 

ole. 

: Mr. Carlile would defend the adoption of that 
course by the statute. In what he had done he 
had not been actuated by any disposition to do 
an injury to his neighbours; he had proceeded 
upon public grounds. There were nuisances, 
however, which he wished to abate [a laugh}. 

Mr. Butterworth: What nuisances?—Mr. Car-° 


seek for the abolition of the law in that respect. 
It is for that, and that alone, that I have adopted 
the course lam now pursuing. Ihave never 
refused the payment of any rates but the church- 
rate. 

Mr. Butterworth said the parish authorities 
had no vindictive feelings against Mr. Carlile; 
all they wanted was the removal of the nui- 
sance. 

Sir J. Key said, that as the case was now Tre- 
presented to him, he did not feel authorized to 
fine Mr. Carlile. 

Mr. Carlile: said that he should expect the 
parish authorities to satisfy the young man who 
was in his employ for being imprisoned falsely, 
and he should also expect them to return the 5/. 
which he was fined. 

Sir J. Key said that if he had a complaint to 
make in consequence of that, he should bring 
an action against the parish authorities for false 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Carlile said that he was determined not 
to let the subject rest. 

Mr. Butterworth hoped that Mr. Carlile would 
remove the evil, and that all matter would bd 
settled amicably between them. He was glae 
they parted on friendly terms. 


Mr. Carlile had no ill-will towards the parish 


the matter, as far as it came before the Magis- 
trate, was terminated, they would hear further 
upon the subject from him. He must, however, 
say that the authorities had watched his absence 
from town to put in their distress. 


observing that it was not, however, a projection 
affecting the passers by. | 


After some further observations, Mr. Carlile 


lile: Why the church-rate is a nuisance, andI ~ 


officers; but would assure them that although . 
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ed him, and with difficulty reached the bed, 
and in a short time she was found Jying there 
as dead, her body presenting a shocking specta- 

Shocking Occurrence.—It has been well known | cle, from the brutal treatment she had received. 
for some weeks to those interested in emigra- |The principal wounds were on the head and 
tion, that the ship Sarah has been chartered to | neck, and from these the blood was flowing co- 
' take females to Van Dieman’s Land by the | piously, and had stained nearly every article in 
Emigration Committe, appointed by the Secre-|the recom. Pearson, on the result of his con- 
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; Ff and the parish officers left the office, apparent- 
ly good friends. 


J.B. DUNGAN, to MARY MORRIS, eldest daughter of 
the late Robert Adame 

On Thursday, 20th inst. by the Rev. Geo. W Bethune, 
Mr. CLAYTON 8. RADFORD, of this city, to Miss MARY 
HELEN, eldest daughter of the late Dr. Nicholas Wyn. 
koop, of Brookville, Md. ~ 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 20th inst. by the 
Rev. E. J. Reis. Mr. WASHINGTON KIRK, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss ELEANOR DUNGAN, ot Baltimore. 

At Jefferson Barricks on the evening of the Gth instant, 
Major B. RILEY, of the U. 8. Army, to Miss ISRAEL, 
late of Philadelphia. 

At Andalusia, Bucks county, on Monday evening, by 
Wm. F Swift, Esq. of Bristol, Mr. JAS. MOORE, of Trey, 
New York, to Miss CATHERINE M. daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Cornwell, of the former place, 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. JOHN 
F. WHITE, to Miss MARY ANN CHEW, both of this 


Stand in the way of th. }ord.manufactory, 
I’ve merely to hint, in Yo&~ organ aurteular, 


One grand rule of enterpri. — don’t be particular. 
A man who once takes such a dmp at nobility, 
Must not mince the matter like tug, of nihility, 
But clear thick and thin with true lugiy agility. 


Tis trae, to a would-be descendant from Kings, 

Parish-registers sometimes are troubleipme things; 

As oft, when the vision is near brought shout, 

Some goblin, in shape of a grocer, grins org; 

Or some barber, perhaps, with my Lord njngles 
Lloods, 

And one’s patent of peerage is left in the suds, 


tary of State for the Colonies to conduct the ar- | duct being communicated to him, betrayed the 
rangements for conveying the females desirous | most hardened indifference; and while the corpse 
to embark their fortunes in the Australian colo- | was being laid out, was engaged in drinking 
nies, and that the 16th October (Thursday) was | from a bottle of spirits he held in his hand.— 
the day fixed for the departure of the ship from | An inquest was held on Thursday, and a ver- 
Gravesend. Accordingly, on that morning 108 hdict of “Wilful murder” brought in. 
females, besides several males, connected with 
some of them hy relationship, embarked on 
a board the Venus steamboat at St. Katherines’ 
—— | Dock, at 8 o’clock, and aftera little delay, es 
i ing from the absence of two of the party, whose 
children were on board, the steamboat left for 
Gravesend. Besides Mr. Marshall, the agent 
who conducts the emigration business for Gov- 
ernment, there were on board Mr. Forster, the 


But there are ways—when folks are resolv’d to be 
lords 


Of expurging ev’n troublesome parish records, 


‘ 


city, 

Sa Fifth day, 27th instant, by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, 

: ; per . CHARLES D. STACKHOUSE, of Philadelphia, to ALICE 

What think ye of scissors? depend on’t no heir MEREDITH, danghier of Jos. Mereditn, of Edgmont, 
Of a Shamdos should go unsupplied with a pair, Delaware county, Pa 7 
As, whate’er else the learn’d in such lore may invent | On Tresiay morning, 25th inst by the Rev. Samuel C, 
Your scissors does wonders in proving deseent. Brinckle, M i. LEWIS G. BULL, of Chester county, Pa, 
Oh, poets may sing of these terrible shears to Miss SARAH RUSH, daughter, of the late Benjamin 
7 Meredith, ofthis city. 
That snip off impartially bumpkins and peers, 


: : . In A bany, og Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Faller, 
But they’re nought to that weapon which shines in| Mr. JOHN HERBERT, to Miss HELEN KENT, both of 
the hands 


Cure For a coucH.—Take alump of alum the 
bigness of a hen’s egg, put it intoa quart of good 
molasses, and cimmer the same over the fire in an 
earthen vessel till the alum is dead, and when cool 
take a spoonful as often as you feel the cough com- 
ing on, and in a short time you will get relief. 


the Albany Theatie., 
On Thursday, 27tr inst. by the Rev. George Boyd, Mr. 


chairman; Captain Pringle, R. N.; Mr. Lev in, 
and other members of the Emigvation Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Parker, barrister; Mr. Kelsey, of 
the Colonial-office, and other gentlemen inter- 
ested in the welfare of the colony at Van Die- 
man’s Land. As the steamboat moved from the 
wharfa scene of painful interest was witnessed 
—the friends of the females thronged the shore, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of those they might 
never again behold, and the sides of the boat 
were linéd by the poor creatures, equally desi- 
rious to cast another look upon those most dear 
tothem. At this moment, when the excitement 
was at the highest pitch, a circumstance hap- 
pened which cast a cloud over the whole pro- 
ceedings. One of the females, by name Dale, was 


Select Poetry. 


The Song of the Wandering Italian. 


I Love thy ruined fountains, 
1 Jove thy fruitful vales,— 


Of some would-be patrician, when proudly he stands 

O’er the careless churchwarden’s baptismal array, 

And sweeps at each cut generations away.— 

By some babe of old times 1s his peerage resisted? 

One snip,—and the urchin hath never existed! 

Ioes some marriage, in days near the flood, interfere 

With his one sublime object of being a Peer? 

Quick the shears at once nullify bridegroom and 
bride,— 

No such people have ever liv’d, married, or died! 


Such the newest receipt for those high-minded elves 

W ho’ve a fancy for making great lords of themselves, 

Follow this, young aspirer, who pant’st for a peerage, 

Take S—m for thy model,and B—z tor thy steerage, 

Do all and much worse than old Nicholas Flam does, 

And—whe knows but you’ll be Lord Baroa of Sham- 
dos! 


STEPHEN BAVINGTON, of Oxtord township, to Miss 
MARY WATSON. 

On the 0th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr 
CHARLES HUBBERT, to Miss ELIZABETH BURLING 
both of this city. 


On the 20th inst, by the same, Mr. JOHN CURRIN, to 
MARY ZODD, all of this city. 

On the 27th inst. by the same, Mr. JAMES C. KEEN, 
to Mrs. REBECCA MATT, both of this city. 

In Friends’ Meeting House, Burlington, N. J.on Fifth 
day. the 20th of Jith month, 1834, JOSEPH K. KING, to 
MARY, daughter of Caleb Gaskill, all of Burlington, N. J. 

On the evening of the 25th instant, by the Rev. Geo 
Chandler, Mr JOSPEH M:ILVENNE, to Miss MARY 
LAPSLEY, all of Kensington, 


Died: 


On Saturday evening, 22d inst. JANE BARCLAY, iu 
the 79th year of her age. 


On Friday morning, Mrs. MARY M‘GOWEN. 


Where, o’er thy snow-capped mountains, : 

4 Suddenly, on the 10th instant, at ah, Geo. Mrs, 
suddenly seized with fits, which were so violent, The eagle proudly sails. Savannah 
that notwithstanding the aid of two surgeons Though tyrants may oppress thee, the 32d year of her age. 

who were on board, she was hurried into eterni- I turn in hope to thee!— BY W. C. BRYANT. At New Orleans, on the 1th of October, 1834, of yellow 


ty. Itappears she had come with her father 
and sisters, who were passengers, from the west 
end of the town, in an omnibus, and that whilst 
riding she was indisposed; she afterwards saw a 
gentleman of the name of Francis, who had be- 
friended the father, and after taking leave of 
him, went on board the steamboat, and was al- 
most immediately death-stricken. The rela- 
tions placed the body in the private cabin, and 
having procured the attendance of Mr. Francis, 
their friend, it was subsequently, on their em- 


*Midst every sorrow bless thee, 
My own bright Italy. 


I view thine ancient story, 
Deep on the front of time, 
When fame had spread thy glory 
O’er every Jand and clime; 
Bat iv thy desolations 
Thou’rt dearer far to me 
Than when thou ledst the nations, 
My own loved Italy. 


For genius hovers o’er thee, 


Thou unrelenting past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain; 
And fetters sure and fast, 

Hold ail that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn, 
Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone, 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, manhood, age that draws us towards the 
ground, 


fever, Mr. CHARLES M. PAKER, of Marshfield, Mass, 
Itmay be consoling to his friends to know, that every at- 
tention was pail during his illness. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mrs. MARY NISBITT, in the 
58th year of her age. 

On Sunday morning, 23d inst. after a long and painful 
illness, which she bore with christian fortitude and resig- 
nation, Mrs. ANN DAVIS, in the 57th year of her age. 

On Sunday, PHQZBE, wife of Mr. A. Vanarsdall. 

On Monday morning, 24th inst. HENRY AUGUSTUS, 
of Aaron A. and Mary P. Hurley, aged_14 months and 
10 days. 

On ‘Tuesday morning, 25th inst. in the J8th year of her 
age, after a iingering illn ss, whichshe bore with exem- 


7* barking on board the Sarah, entrusted to his Sere eves we Prous, And last—man’s life on earth aug iter of Captain John and, : . 

; care ie it properly and decently interred And spirits bow before thee, Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. _On Tucsday morning, WASHANGTON BRITTON, in- 
i a f prope ; y and decently . As once the nations bowed. fant son of Henry and Elizabeth Bartley. 

: x The body was accordingly brought back to Lon- Of all thy tar dominion Thou hast my better years; On the 7th inst. after a short but severe illnese, THOS. 


-- 


don by the steamboat in the evening, and car- 
ried on shore by the sailors. The health of the 
poor creature, who was much deformed, had 
been long on the wane, and it is supposed that 
the excitement of leaving her country, acting 
upon a weakened constitution, propelled the 
blood too rapidly to the region of the heart, and 
by that means caused her death. Had she reach- 
ed Van Dieman’s Land, it is probable that the 
salubrious climate of that country would have 
greatly benefited her.—Giobe. 


This yet remains to thee,— 
Thou of the eagle pinion, 
‘Thou once proud Italy. 


The ploughshare has gone through thee, 
The children of thy soil 
Or with their tears bedéw thee, 
Or watch a fyrant’s smile; . 
Or, absent, they deplore thee, 
And from afar—like me, 
Pour forth their spirits o’er thee, 
My own loved Italy. 


Thou hast my early friends—the good, the kind— 
Yielding to them with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind, 


My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back— yearns with desire intense; 
And struggles hard to wring 

Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence, 


In vain—thy gates deny _ 

All passage save to those who hence depart; 
Nor to the streaming eye 

Thou giv’st them back—nor to the broken heart. 


On Saturday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. 


REED FORTESCUE, aged 18 years and 8 months. = [The 
New York papers will confer a favour by inserting the 

On Monday, 24th inst. WILLIAM, infant son of Wm. 
and Julia Cook, aged 4 years, 8 months and 11 days. 

At St. Louis, (Mo.) on the 8th instant, Mrs. MARY F. 
wife of Mr. James Bailey, merchant of that place, and 
daughter of Mr. Charles Ellet, of this city, after an illness 
of about 25 days, which she bore with great patience and 
resignation, firmly believing in salvation by Jesus Christ. 
** Blessed are they who die in the Lord.” 

At Pensacola, on the 13th of October last, WILLIAM 
COTTRINGER, only son of the late Garret Cottringer 
Esq. of Philadelphia 

On the morning of the 16th inst. Mr. FELIX HOWELL, 


> aged 42 years, 

In thy abysses hide At Germantown, on Tuesday morning, 17th inst. in the 
Ww Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 7eth year of her age, Mrs. MARY HEISLER, wife of Mr. 

j af illiam Heisler. 

Murper or Woman Huesanp.—A Her best reward was praise; | Are igh: Suddenly. in New York, on Sunday night, JAMES 
. person named Pearson, a labouring man, at Ran- Or her whose vows were plighted 5 ’ me . VENABLES, in the 58th year of hisage. He was ana 
dyland, near Brampton, has been committed to Beneath the myrtle tree, Labors of good to man, Union Glass 
- Carlisle gaol, charged with the murder of his When eve thy skies had lighted, Unpublished charity, unbroken faith— On the 26th instant, Mr. HUGH BOYD, in the rh year 
fe wife. ltappears that Pearson, in company with My own bright Italy. Love, that midst grief began, of his age. 

4 his wife, reached home on Monday night, the And yet within thine idee And grew with years, and faltered not in death. On the nye of the 26th inst. ISAAC WILLIAMS, 

Sen. in the 89th year of his age. 
< former being intoxicated. Some time after they Lie hid the slumbering fires, Full many a mighty name On Monday, 24th instant, poe a short illness, JOHN 
; entered into the house the neighbours heard a As bréaking forth in flashes Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered; CALDWELL, Esq. of Chester, Delaware county, Pa 1! 

great noise proceeding from the room they oc- They. emulate our sires. With thee, have silent fame, ee eae © the 
cupied. Pearson was using very violent lan- Love shall again restore thee,— Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. “No. 357 
guage, and inashort timeafter blows were struck Once more thou = be free, Thine for a space are they; street, in the bith year of her age, ANN ELIZA, daughter 
by the prisoner, and cries of ‘*Murder” heard. p, Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last, afternoon. MATTHEW 6. 
|6hCvVKRhe The neighbours interfered; but their attempts a y las Thy gates shall yet give way, FERGUSON, of Princeton, N. J late of this city. 
were frustrated by Pearson declaring he would Thy chains shail fall, inexorable Past! 24th inst. WILLIAM 
q 2 . infant son of Zebedee and Elizsbeth Harbut, aged 
<j) i! : serve them in the same way if they offered to H Make O ‘self a P Ali that of good and fair mouths and 24 days. ‘ 
c3 : speak to him. Comparative quietness appeared ow to ake nes‘se a ecr, Has gone into thy womb trom earliest time On Tue-day morning, AUTIAM C. infant son of Win. 
Poe to have followed this, and it seems that the de- ACCORDING TO THE NEWEST RECEIPT. Shall then come forth, to wear Pa 2 aged 2 years, oa and 2 pete 
n Wednesday morning, in the 8Ist year of his ace, 
me ceased had been preparing to go to bed, when | Choose some title that’s dormant—the Peerage hath The glory and the beauty of its prime. near Woodbury, N’'§. Mr, HENRY ROE, an Elder of the 
Pearson again attacked her with astick. The many— Presbyterian Church. 
neighbours were again aroused, and on getting | Lord Baron of Shamdos sounds nobly as any. Married. N. J. the 
to the door found the deceased outside of the | Next, catch a dead cousin of said detunct Peer 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr,! 10 Germantown, on the evening of the 241h instant, 
ay house, quite naked, and ina pitiable state from | And marry him, off hand, in some given year, JOHN HESSELPOTH, to Miss MARIA PHILLIPS, all | @0plexy, WILLIAM MITCHELL, in the, 60th year of 
hi Ks the bruises she had received. She was then in- To the daughter of somebody,—no matter who,— ot the Northern Liberties. his age. He lived, a= gardener, with the family of the late 
8. : . ; . Fig, the grocer himself, if you’re hard run, will do; | On the 30th November last, by the same, Mr. JAMES | Jobn Johnson, for the last twenty five years, and always 
vited into the house of one of the neighb grind 5 ° 
By | ’ oi OUTS, | For the Medici pills still in heraldry tell LITTLE, to Miss JEMIMA CATTEL, all of this city. Gechargnd has duties with strict Gdelity. ' 
i to keep hey out of Pearson’s way. She, how- And why shouldnt lollypops quarter as well? On Wednesday, 19th instant, by the Rev. James Smith, | 09 Sixth day morning, 28th inst. ELLISTON PERO r’, 
ever, declined.doing so,.and again went inte y ISAAC FIELD, Jr. to Miss BEULAH, youngest daughter | ENJAMIN 
her own room. There she had not remained | Thus, having your couple,—and one a lord’s cou- | °f John Warren, Esq. all of Burlington, county, andy chert apes, 


SAELTZER, Grocer. 


long, as she was seen early in th i i an, V. FERRIS On Thursday, 27th inst. in the ye e, after 
it in the morning, still ae Allen, Mr. JAMES V. FERRIS, to Miss MARY AN n Thursday, 27th inst. in the 3¢th year of her age, 
ea aune naked, in a field about 20 yards from the | You's materials for peers may be had by the dozen; | COOPER, ANN '| a lingering disease, Mrs. ELLEN BUSCH, wife of Capt 
4 h house, by én individual fi B , 6 teal And ’tis hard if, inventing each small mother’s-son | On the 23d instant, by the same, Mr. WILLIAM P. | Job" Busch. : . 
- nto pass aion e roa an who eard. > aware epurty. , Grugnte a een cord, age years. 
f 2 Pearson telling her ai an angry manner, to get Yon = t somehow manage to prove yourself one of On the 19th inst. in this city, by the Rev. Thomas Neall, In New York, on the 15th inst. of diarrhaa, RICHARD 
Rew tl h I em. Mr. ISAAC BROOKS, to Miss SARAH ANN WoopDLy. | TILGUMAN LLOYD, Esq. con of the late General Janes 
bik Pp g° into the house. It appears she obey- | Should registers, deeds, and such matters refractory | On Thursday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop Waite, | Lloyd, of Marylaud. 
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